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From “ Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
Is the Gulf Stream a Myth? 

The Guif Stream has recently attracted a 
large share of the attention of our men of sci- 
ence. The abnormal character of the weather 
which we experienced last winter [1868] has 
had something to do with this. The influence 
of the Gulf Stream upon our climate, and the 
special influence which it is assumed to exer- 
cise in mitigating the severity of our winters, 
have been so long recognized that meteoroio- 
gists began to inquire what changes could be 
supposed to have taken place in the great cur- 
rent to account for so remarkable a winter as 
the last. But it happened also that at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society early 
in the present year the very existence of the 
Gulf Stream was called in question, just when 
meteorologists were disposed to assign to it 
effects of unusual importance. And in the 
course of the discussion whether there is in 
truth a Gulf Stream—or rather whether our 
shores are visited by a current which merits 
such a name—a variety of interesting facts 
were adduced, which were either before un- 
known or had attracted little attention. As 
at a recent meeting of the same society these 
doubts have been renowed, we propose to ex- 
amine briefly, in the first place, a tew of the 
considerations which have been urged against 
the existence of a current from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the neighborhood of our shores; 
and then, having rehabilitated the reputation 
of this celebrated ocean-river—as we believe 
we shall be able to do—we shall proceed to 
give a brief sketch of the processes by which 
the current-system of the North Atlantic is 
set and maintained in motion. 

In reality the Gulf Stream is only a part of 
a system of oceanic circulation ; but in dealing 
with the arguments which have been — 
against its very existence, we may confine 
our attention to the fact that, according to 
the views which had been accepted for more 
than a century, there is a stream of water 
which, running out of the Gulf Stream through 
the Narrows of Bemini, flows along the shores 
of the United States to Newfoundland, and 
thence right across the Atlantic to the shores 
of Great Britain. It is this last fact which is 
now called in question. The existence of a 
current as far as the neighborhood of New. 
foundland is conceded, but the fact that the 
stream flows onward to our shores is denied. 

The point on which the most stress is placed 
is the shallowness of the passage called the 
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“Bemini Narrows,” through which it is as-| 
sumed that the whole of the gulf current must | 


pass. This passage has a width of about forty 
miles, and a depth of a little more than six 
hundred yards. The current which flows 
through it is perhaps little more than thirty 
miles in width, and a quarter of a mile in 
depth. It is asked with some appearance of 
reason, how this narrow current can be looked 
upon as the parent of that wide stream which 
is supposed to traverse the Atlantic with a 
mean width of some five or six hundred miles. 
Indeed, a much greater width has been as- 
signed to it, though on mistaken grounds; 
for it has been remarked that since waifs and 
strays from the tropics are fuund upon the 
shores of Portugal, as well as upon those of 
Greenland, we must ascribe to the current a 
span equal to the enormous space separating 
these places. But the circumstance here dwelt 
upon can clearly be explained in another way. 
We know that of two pieces of wood thrown 
into the Thames at Richmond, one might be 
picked up at Putney, and the other at Graves- 
end. Yet we do not conclude that the width 
of the Thames is equal to the distance sepa- 
rating Putney from Gravesend. And doubt- 
less the tropical waifs which have been picked 
up on the shores of Greenland and of Portugal 
have found their way thither by circuitous 
courses, and not by direct transmission along 
opposite edges of the great gulf current. 
But certainly the difficulty associated with 
the narrowness of the Bemini current is one 
deserving of careful attention. Are we free 
to identify a current six hundred miles in 
width with one which is but thirty miles wide, 
and not very deep? An increase of width 
certainly not less than thirtyfold would ap- 
pear to correspond to a proportionate diminu- 
tion of depth. And remembering that it is 
only near the middle of the Narrows that the 
Gulf Stream has a depth of four hundred 
yards, we could scarcely assign to the wide 
current in the mid-Atlantic a greater depth 
than ten or twelve yards. This depth seems 
altogether out of proportion to the enormous 
lateral extension of the current. 
But besides that even this consideration 


a current in the mid-Atlantic, an important 
circumstance remains to be mentioned. The 
current in the Narrows flows with great velo- 


an hour. As the current grows wider it flows 
more sedately; and opposite Cape Hatteras 
its velocity is already reduced to little more 
than three miles an hour. In the mid-Atlantic 
the current may be assumed to flow at a rate 
> exceeding a mile per hour, at the out- 
side. 


current fivefold. 


would not suffice to disprove the existence of 


city—certainly not less than four or five miles 


Here, then, we have a circumstance 
which suffices to remove a large part of the 
difficulty arising from the narrowness of the 
Bemini current, and we can at once increase 
our estimate of the depth of the mid-Atlantic 
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derstood that the current which passes out 
through the Narrows of Bemini corresponds 
to the portion of the great equatorial current 
which passes into the Gulf of Mexico between 
the West-Indian Islands. We cannot doubt 
that the barrier formed by those islands serves 
to divert a large portion of the equatorial cur- 
rent. The portion thus diverted finds its way, 
we may assume, along the outside of the West- 
Indian Archipelago, and thus joins the other 
portion—which has in the mean time made 
the circuit of the gulf—as it issues from the 
Bemini Straits. Ail the maps in which the 
Atlantic currents are depicted present pre- 
cisely such an outside current as we have here 
spoken of, and most of them assign to it a 
width exceeding that of the Bemini current. 
Indeed, were it not for the doubts which the 
recent discussions have thrown upon all the 
currents charted by seamen, we should have 
been content to point to this outside current 
as shown in the maps. As it is, we have 
thought it necessary to show that such a cur- 
rent must necessarily have an existence, since 
we cannot lose sight of the influence of the 
West-Indian Isles in partially damming up 
the passage along which the equatorial cur- 
rent would otherwise find its way into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Whatever portion of the 
great current is thus diverted must find a 
passage elsewhere, and no passage exists fur 
it save along the outside of the West-Indian 
Isles. 

The possibility that the wide current which 
has been assumed to traverse the mid-Atlantic 
may be associated with the waters which flow 
from the Gulf of Mexico, either through the 
Narrows or round the outside of the barrier 
tormed by the West-Indies, has thus been 
satisfactorily established. But we now have 
to consider difficulties which have been sup- 
posed to encounter our current on its passage 
from thg gulf to the mid-Atlantic. 
Northward, along the shores of the United 
States, the current has been traced by the 
singular blueness of its waters until it has 
reached the neighborhood of Newfoundland. 
Over a part of this course, indeed, the waters 
of the current are of indigo blue, and so clearly 
marked that their line of junction with the 
ordinary sea-water can be traced by the eye. 
“Often,” says Captain Maury, “one half of a 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf- 
Stream water, while the other half is in com- 
mon water of the sea—so sharp is the line, 
and such the want of affinity between the 
waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to 
speak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream 
to mingle with the littoral waters of the sea.” 
But it is now denied that there is any cur- 
rent beyond the neighborhood of Newfound- 
land—or that the warm temperature, which 
has characterized the waters of the current 
up to this point, can be detected farther out. 
It is first noticed that, as the gulf current 
must reach the neighborhood of Newfound- 


But this is not all. It has long been un-|land with a north-easterly motion, and, if it 
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ever reached the shores of the British Isles, 
would have to travel thither with an almost 
due easterly motion, there is a change of direc- 
tion to be accounted for. This, however, is 
an old, and we had supposed exploded, fallacy. 
The course of the Gulf Stream from the Be- 
mini Straits to the British Isles corresponds 
exactly with that which is due to the com- 
bined effects of the motion of the water and 
that of the earth upon its axis. Florida being 
much nearer than [reland to the equator, has 
a much more rapid easterly motion There- 
fore, as the current gets farther and farther 
north, the effect of the easterly motion thus 
imparted to it begins to show itself more and 
more, until the current is gradually changed 
from a northeasterly to an almost easterly 
stream. The process is the exact converse of 
that by which the air-currents from the north 
gradually change into the northwesterly trade 
winds as they get farther south. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Christian Love. 

Our Holy Redeemer, on the last evening 
he spent with his followers before his cruci- 
fixion, addressed them in these striking words: 
“ A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another. By this shall all men 
krow that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” On another occasion when 
asked by a lawyer, which was the great com- 
mandment in the law, Jesus said unto him, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com. 
mandment, and the second is like unto it: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” 

We may observe that our blessed Saviour, 
in the passage first quoted, not only enjoins 
his disciples to love one another, but declares 
that their doing so will be a test of their alle- 
giance to Him and a qualification by which 
they shall be known to be his disciples. In 
the second this great duty is connected with 
and made to follow that of deep, abiding, 
heart-felt love for God, our great Creator and 
the source of all our blessings. The same 
truth is brought into view repeatedly in vari-| 
ous forms by the apostle John in his first 
epistic, so that a large part of it might be ap- 
propriately quoted; for instance: “ Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought to love one an- 
other ;” and again, “ If a man say | love God, 
and hateth his brethren, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brethren whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from 
him, That he who loveth God love his brother 
also.” “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death.” 

Seeing, then, that this pure, heavenly love 
is an indispensable characteristic of our high 
and huly profession, should we not anxiously | 
and earnestly inquire how we shall obtain it, | 
so that it may form the habitual clothing of| 
our spirits? Will it be found in any other or| 
easier way than in taking the yoke and cross 
of Christ upon us, and coming under the teach- | 
ings and precious influences of his own blessed | 
Spirit of peace and love? 

This will cast out all bitterness, jealousy 
and evil surmising from our hearts, humble 
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us under a sense of our own great deficiencies 
in the Divine sight, and enable us to pity, 
love, and pray for our brethren in infirmity 
and dependence upon the Lord’s mercy and 
forgiveness. 

The following extract from the instructive 
“Life of John Woolman,” may be pondered 
with profit, especially by our younger readers. 
He says: “I kept steadily to meetings ; spent 
First-day afternoon chiefly in reading the 
Scriptures, and other good books; and was 
early convinced in my mind that true religion 
consisted in an inward life, wherein the heart 
doth love and reverence God the Creator, and 
learns to exercise true justice and goodness, 
not only towards all men, but also toward the 
brute creatures. That as the mind is moved 
by an inward principle to love God as an in- 
visible incomprehensible Being, by the same 
principle it is moved to love him in all his 
manifestations in the visible world. That, as 
by his breath the flame of life was kindled in 
all sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
unseen, and, at the same time, exercise cruelty 
towards the least creature moving by his life, 
or by life derived from him, is a contradiction 
in itself. 

“T tound no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions; but believe that sincere, up- 





severest form, and when she recovered from 
the disease she was totally blind, and has 
never since seen the light of day. Of this 
early calamity she has no recollection; and 
no forms of the outer world have followed 
into her inner world of darkened meditations, 

“T recollect very little,” she says, “ of my 
infant years. I never received any regular 
education, but very early felt the want of it; 
and the first time I remember to have ex. 
perienced this feeling strongly was about the 
beginning of my seventh year, when I heard 
our pastor (my parents being members of the 
Presbyterian Church) preach for the first 
time. On the occasion alluded to, I was par- 
ticularly struck by many words in the ser- 
mon, which, though in common use, I did not 
then understand ; and from that time adopted 
a plan for acquiring information on the sub. 
ject. When a word unintelligible to me hap. 
pened to reach my ear, I was careful to ask 
its meaning from any person I[ thought likely 
to inform me,—a habit which was probably 
troublesome enough to the friends and ac- 
quaintance of my childhood; but by this 
method I soon acquired a considerable stock 
of words ; and, when further advanced in life, 
enlarged it still more by listening attentively 
to my young brothers and sisters reading over 


right-hearted people, in every society, who|the tasks required at the village school. They 


truly love God, were accepted of him. 


were generally obliged to commit to memory 


‘As I lived under the cross, and simply |a certain portion of the Dictionary and Eng- 
followed the openings of Truth, my mind,|lish Grammar, each day ; and by hearing them 


from day to day, was more enlightened ; my 
former acquaintance were left to judge of me 
as they would, for I found it safest for me to 


| 


read it aloud frequently for that purpose, as 
my memory was better than theirs (perhaps 


‘rendered so by necessity) I learned the task 


live in private, and to keep these things sealed| mach sooner than they, and frequently heard 


up in my own breast. While | silently pon- 


ithem repeat it. 


My first acquaintance with 


der on that change wrought in me, I find no|books was necessarily formed amongst those 


language equal to describe it, nor any means 
to convey to another a clear idea of it. I 
looked upon the works of God in this visible 
creation, and an awfulness covered me; my 
heart was tender and often contrite, and uni- 
versal love to my fellow-creatures increased 
in me: this will be understood by such who 
have trodden in the same path. 

“Some glances of real beauty may be seen 
in their faces who dwell in true meekne-s. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice 
to which Divine love gives utterance, and 
some appearance of right order in their tem- 
per and conduct, whose passions are regu- 
lated; yet all these do not fully show forth 
that inward life to such who have not felt it ; 
but this white stone and new name are known 
rightly to such only who have them.” 

X. 
For “ The Friend.” 
Frances Brown. 
Some of our readers have doubtless met at 


times with poetical effusions of no common 
merit, with the name of Frances Brown ap- 





pended, without knowing any thing more of 


the author. The particulars of her history, 
as given by Smiles in his “ Brief Biographies,” 
are full of interest, and from that source the 
following information in regard to an in- 
dividual who has attained some celebrity as 
an author, under circumstances of almost un- 
paralleled difficulty, has been derived. 
Frances Brown was born in 1818, at Stran- 
orlar, in the county of Donegal, in the north 
of Ireland, where her father, who was a man 
of small means, bad the position of postmaster 
in the little village. At eighteen months’ old 
Frances was seized by the small-pox in its 


a ; ; 
\which are most common in country villages. 
i‘ Susan Gray,’ ‘The Negro Servant,’ ‘The Gen- 


tle Shepherd,’ ‘Mungo Park’s Travels,’ &c., 
were among the first of my literary friends ; 


'for I have often heard them read by my rela- 


tives, and remember to have taken a strange 
delight in them, when I am sure they were 
not half understood. Books have always 
been scarce in our remote neighborhood, and 
were much more so in my childhood than at 
\present ; but the craving for knowledge which 
‘then commenced grew with my growth ; and 
as [ had no books of my own in those days, 
my only resource was borrowing from the few 
|acquaintances [ had, to some of whom I owe 
obligations of the kind that will never be for- 
\gotten. In this way I obtained the reading 
of many valuable works, though generally old 
ones. * * * IT had a curious mode of im- 
pressing on my memory what had been read, 
namely, lying awake, in the silence of night, 
and repeating it all over to myself. ‘To that 
habit I probably owe the extreme tenacity of 
memory which I now possess; but like all 
other good things, it had its attendant evil,— 
for whilst I never forgot any scrap of know- 
ledge collected, however small, yet the com- 
mon events of daily life slip from my memory 
so quickly, that I can scarcely find any thing 
again which I have once laid aside. But this 
misfortune has been usefal in teaching me 
habits of order.” 

About the beginning of her thirteenth year 
she became deeply interested in history, and 
from that time set little value on works of 
fiction. 

She says: “In the pursuit of knowledge, 
my path was always impeded by difficulties 
‘too minute and numerous to mention ; but the 
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want of sight was, of course, the principal} I think it is incumbent upon us, whatever|secretion, by means of which it becomes Fo 
one,—which, by depriving me of the power] may be our privations, to cast our eyes around, |hard on drying. 

of reading, obliged me to depend on the ser-|and endeavor to discover whether there are] My cook at Cambambe was very clever at 
vices of others,—and, as the condition of my|not some means yet left us of doing good to|making small dome-shaped ovens from old 
family was such as did not admit of much| ourselves and others; that our lights may, in|ants’ nests, which he ground fine and mixed 
leisure, my invention was early taxed to gain|some degree, shine in every situation, and, if|to a thick paste or mortar. When the oven 
time for those who could read. I sometimes possible, be extinguished only with our lives.| was dry (nothing else being used in building 
did the work assigned to them, or rendered|The amount of good which under such cir-|it but this mortar), he lit a fire in it, and it 
them other little services ; for, like most per-| cumstances, we do, ought not to disturb or|burnt to almost the hardness of stone, and 
sons similarly placed, necessity and habit have|affect us. If we perform what we are able to| without a crack or flaw in it; it was then 
made me more active in this respect than peo-| perform, how light soever it may be, it is|ready for use, and lasted a long time. These 
ple in ordinary circumstances would suppose.” | enough ; it will be acceptable in the sight of|ovens were big enough to bake three small 

From her earliest years, she had a great} Him who knows how to estimate exactly all |loaves of bread at a time. 

love of poetry; and could commit verses to| our actions, by comparing them with our dis- 
memory with greater rapidity than most chil-| position and ability.— Lindley Murray. 

dren. Her own attempts at poetical compo- 
sition began in her seventh year, and were, 
for a time as might be supposed, only feeble 








These nests are sometimes so numerous, 
particularly in the grassy plains of the inte- 
rior, as to render walking difficult in many 
Selected for “The Friend.” |places, and, when the grass has been burnt 
In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1837, off, they give a very peculiar appearance to 
imitations of what she admired in other au-|our dear friend Mary Wistar, mentioned that|the surface, looking something like a field of 
thors. As her knowledge of books, and of| young persons were apt to think deviations|brown cauliflowers. They are, like the larger 
what really constituted good poetry was en-|in dress, &c., little things. She called the at-|ones, perforated with galleries in every direc- 
larged, her own poetical gift was gradually| tention of mothers to the subject, and she be-|tion, and also full of ants and larve. 
developed and improved. About the year|lieved overseers ought also to extend care to| It is a well-known fact that the white ant 
1840 she first appeared in print, and soon|such. is most destructive to timber and woodwork 
after became a contributor to the ‘“Irish| “ We are not to remind the children of the|of every description, as well as to all clothes 
Penny Journal” and other local periodicals.|danger of the love of dress, &c., for ‘theirjand fabrics. Nothing comes amiss to its in- 
Not long after this she heard of the London| minds are not in such trifles.’ We are not|satiable jaws, with the exception of metal 
Atheneum, and desirous of obtaining access| to tell them that ‘The foxes have holes, and|and some very few woods. Goods, provisions, 
to a wider circle of readers, she addressed a| the fowls of the air have nests, but the Son of|&c., must be kept on tables or frames built 
number of her small pieces to the editor.|man had not where to lay his head.’ * * */on wooden legs, as if placed on the ground 
Months passed, and she had given all up for|I have ventured to tell some that I hope we|they would: quickly be destroyed ;- but even 
lost, when at length the arrival of manyjshall not lose the Quaker badge. And yet/then care must be taken to examine the legs 
numbers of the journal, and a letter from the|among all this ‘light stuff, there is that|or support of the frames every day, as they 
editor gratified and surprised her. Smiles ob-| which is excellent, things that are lovely and| will ran up these in search of the good things 
serves, “‘From that time Frances Brown’s|of good report; so that if there is any praise|on the top. The white ant is about a quarter 
name has been often seen in the public jour-|or any virtue, we ought to think of these 










































nals and magazines,—in Hood's, in the Keep-| things. 
sake, and in several literary periodicals. She| without a grain of the weighty wheat falling 
has also published a collection of her poems,|to the ground, I have not a doubt; and that 


which we cannot help thinking are full of in- 
terest and beauty. And doubtless the reader, 


interest, after having read the above account 





But that the chaff will be sifted out 


How many, very many times 
have I thought of late of the centurion’s con- 











of an inch long, and its body is very soft and 

white, but with a black head provided with 

most powerful jaws for so small a creature. 
It never ventures into the light, and when 


the testimonies of truth given to this people|it leaves the shelter of the ground always 
to uphold in the face of the world, will be 
who chances to see her name in print again,| supported by others who will come in by con- 
will read her productions with all the greater} vincement. 


protects itself by building a flattened tube of 
earth or sand as it goes along; it will carry 
this tube up a wall to reach a window-sill or 
other woodwork, or right up to the roof tim- 


of her sufferings, her difficulties and her| version, and how our blessed Redeemer should|bers. Any object left for a little time on the 


triumphs.” 


have marvelled at bis faith, and said, ‘Many 


ground, particularly in a closed or dark store, 


The case of this poor blind girl ‘is most in-|shall come from the east and from the west, |is quickly covered over with earth, and then 


structive, and shows what may be accom-|and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac|completely eaten away. 


plished by a resolute will and indefatigable 


and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, but the 


I have known a pair 
of shoes thus covered in one night, and the 


exertion, under circumstances of such great|children of the kingdom shall be cast into|thread, being the softest part, devoured, so 


privation and discouragement. It also shames 


outer darkness.’ If this should happen to us 


that the leathers came apart at the seams 


those indolent, ease-loving natures, who bless-|as a people, through unfaithfulness, what a] when they were lifted. 


ed with vast opportunities and means of im- 
provement, are yet content to slide down the 
stream of time almost without any earnest 
effort to improve their own minds, to do good 
to others, or exercise the powers conferred on 
them by a beneficent Creator. 








mournful thing will it be."—Sarah Emlen. 
Liverpool, 1844. 
—_—_- > e—-—- 
For “The Friend” 
Angola and the River Congo. 
(Concluded from page 301.) 


White Ant.—The “Salale” or “ white ant,” | 


I once left a trunk full of clothes at Loanda 
whilst | was away for about a month on an 
excursion inland. When I returned the trunk 
seemed all right, but on opening it I found 
that a black cloth coat I had laid at the top 
lwas at the bottom, and under it about a cou- 









|ple of handfuls of dust was all that remained 


Employment Essential to Health.—In the|as the larva of quite a small black ant is call-,of my boxful of clothes. 
course of my literary labors I found that the] ed, is, from its numbers and the ravages it 
mental exercise which accompanied them was| commits, a very important insect, and merits 


not a little beneficial to my health. The|some notice. 


It is most abundant in the in- 


motives which excited me to write, and the/ terior, where the soil, from the decomposition 
objects which I hoped to accomplish, were of|of the clay and mica slate, is more earthy or 
a nature calculated to cheer the mind, and to| clayey, as it is not fond of rocky, stony or 


give the animal spirits a salutary impulse. | 
am persuaded that, if I had suffered my time 
to pass away, with little or no employment, 
my health would have been still more im- 
paired, my spirits depressed, and perhaps, my 
life considerably shortened. I have, there- 
fore, reason to deem it a happiness, and a 
source of gratitude to Divine Providence, that 
I was enabled under my bodily weakness and 
confinement, to turn my attention to the 
subjects which have for so many years afford- 
ed me abundant occupation. 


sandy ground unless it is very ferruginous. 
Their nests are sometimes large, pointed 
masses of earth three and four feet high, and 
as many in diameter at the base, internally 
tunnelled in every direction, and swarming 
with ants, eggs, and larve; but the usual 
nests are about a foot or eighteen inches high, 
like a gigantic mushroom, with from one to 
six round curved heads placed one on top of 
the other. These nests are very hard, and the 
exceedingly fine earth or clay of which they 
are made must be mixed with some gummy 


Window or door frames I have seen com- 
pletely eaten away from the walls, leaving 
only a thin covering, often not thicker than 
a sheet of brown paper, or little more than 
the thickness of the paint. 

Whilst lying awake one night, I noticed a 
peculiar thrumming noise made by the white 
ant when manufacturing a tube up the wall 
near my bedside. In the morning | carefully 
peeled off the top of the tube with a penknife, 
just sufficiently to observe the motions of the 
little masons within, and I saw a string of 
larve coming up loaded with little pellets of 
clay, which they delivered to others at the 
top, who simultaneously, and at intervals of 
four or five seconds, patted them down, thus 
producing the noise | had heard. This noise 
can be very plainly heard if the larve are 
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working on the “loandos” or mats with 
which the huts or stick-houses are covered. 

Towards the end of the rainy season the 
white ant attains its perfect form, and on a 
still, warm evening, generally after a shower 
of rain, a wonderful sight presents itself when 
the perfect winged insects issue forth in 
countless myriads from the ground. This is 
everywhere full of little holes, about the size 
of a goose-quill, from which the ants are 
forcing their way out, not singly, but in a 
solid compact body or stream. They in- 
stantly take wing and rise upwards for about 
six to twelve feet, when the breeze wafts 
them about in every direction. The air be- 
comes so full of these ants, that a mist seems 
to hang over the ground, and I have seen the 
whole of the bottom of the valley at Bembe 
completely enshrouded by them. Great is 
the feast of birds and animals at this time. 
Birds of all kinds are attracted by the sight 
and collect in numbers, flying low, and gorg- 
ing themselves with them. I[ have shot 
hawks and eagles with their crops full to 
their beaks. Poultry eat them till they go 
about with their beaks open, unable to find 
room for any more. Several tame monkeys 
I had at Bembe used to sit on the ground, 
and, taking pinches of the ants as they issued 
from their holes, bite off the succulent bodies 
and throw away the wings. 

On our last journey to Bembe my wife was 
very much amused to see two little children 
come out of a hut, each with a slice of “qui- 
quanga,” and, sitting down on the ground 
close by an ant-hole, proceed to take pinches 
of the ants (exactly as I have described the 
monkeys as doing), and eat them as a relish 
to their -‘ quiquanga.” 

After rising in the air for a very little while, 
the ants quickly fall, lose their wings, and dis- 
appear in the ground, leaving it covered with 


the pretty, delicate, transparent wings. These | 


lie so thickly that a handful can easily be 
collected together. This will give some idea 
of the number of these destructive pests, 
which Nature seems to provide with wings 
simply to enable them to spread about and 
form new colonies. It is very fortunate that 
they do not attack live plants or roots. These 
soft, delicate little mites doubtless play an 
important part in Nature’s most wonderfal 
plan for the balance of life by quickly de- 
stroying all dead timber and other vegetable 
matter that the quick growing and ever lux- 
uriant vegetation would otherwise soon com- 
pletely cover, thereby choking up the surface 
of the country. These ants do not wait for 
the fall of a dead tree, or even a branch, for 
they will find the latter out, and carrying 
their earthen tube up the tree quickly con- 
sume the rotten limb. Ido not know how 
intelligence of a likely morsel is conveyed to 
the larve under-ground, but it is most likely 
carried by the ants. They will construct four 
or five feet of tube up a wall in one night, 
straight to a coat or any other object that 
may be hanging up; they will also come 
through a wall, in which they have bored, 
exactly behind anything placed against it 
that may be likely food for their jaws. 
penenyipraian 

When there was silence in heaven for about 
the space of half an hour; when the vocal 
tribute of holy, holy, holy, and the hallelujahs 
of sanctified spirits in endless felicity, were 
suspended ; their worship continued in awful, 
holy, solemn, inconceivable silence. It was 





THE FRIEND. 


rapturous adoration, too copious for language 
to express! a cloud of incense, before the 
throne of immaculate Purity and Love.—S 
Fothergill. 


Selected. 
Fling wide the portals of your heart; 
Make it a temple, set apart 
From earthly use, for heaven’s employ, 
Adorned with prayer, and love and joy ; 
So shall your Sovereign enter in, 
And new and nobler life begin. 


Redeemer, come! we open wide 
Our hearts to Thee; here, Lord, abide! 
Let us Thy inner presence feel, 
Thy grace and love in us reveal, 
Thy Holy Spirit guide us on, 
Until the glorious crown be won. 
— Weiszel. 
Selected. 
HE GIVETH MORE GRACE. 


More holiness give me, more sweetness within, 
More patience in suffering, more sorrow for sin, 
More faith in my Saviour, more sense of His care, 
More joy in His service, more purpose in prayer. 


More gratitude give me, more trust in the Lord, 
More zeal for His glory,-more hope in His word ; 
More tears at His sorrow, more pain at His grief, 
More meekness in trial, more praise for relief. 


More freedom from earth-stains, more longings for 
home, 

More victory give me, more strength to o’ercome, 

More fit for His coming, more useful to be, 

More blessed and holy, more, Saviour, like Thee! 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Concluded from page 298.) 

In drawing to a close the foregoing Sketches, 
in which some of the important testimonies 
which were faithfully maintained by our early 
Friends, even through great sufferings, and 
that have been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, it will be well for us who 
have a far easier path to tread (in many 
ways), to put the query to our own hearts— 
am [ endeavoring to uphold them as their im- 
portance demands I should, or am [| turning 
lightly away from them? 

In entering upon these Sketches, it was 
with the desire to bring afresh to our view 
these testimonies, and to place before our) 
younger readers, as well as others who might | 
not be familiar with them, these important 
traths which had their origin with that of| 
our Society. We would also cherish a hope} 
that those who may have perused them,)| 
should not turn lightly away, saying in word 
or in effect, the time is past in which these} 
were needed, the world is progressing, and| 
these must pass away. 

Truly the world is progressing ; and with 
it increased conformity to its maxims, its| 
fashions, its extravagances, its pleasures and 
its vanities ; while also the apostasy from the| 
inward life of Christ, of which our early) 
Friends spoke so frequently, exists perhaps 
but littleifany lessthan then. Hence the great 


vouchsafed unto us, we may walk acceptably 
in the sight of the Omniscient One. 

We believe that none of there testimonies 
can be set aside, or even trampled upon, with- 
out injury being sustained by our portion of 
the militant church, aud by others through 
us. 
We also believe they had their origin in, 
and were an outgrowth of that Truth which 
ever remains to be unalterable and the same; 
even that which prompted the apostle Paul 
to utter the true and comprehensive language, 
“ Be not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” The in- 
junction also, *‘ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him,” is intended for those of the present 
day who would be followers of the Saviour, 
and are as important for us to heed, as they 
were for his disciples of old. 

It is little by little, that our Heavenly 
Parent requires anything of His obedient 
children. It is step by step that He will lead 
them along. for He is a tender and compas- 
sionate Father, and asks nothing of them that 
He will not give strength to perform, as they 
in humble, child-like obedience, follow only 
where He leads. 

We would not that these testimonies should 
be taken up for mere form’s sake, but in 
earnest sceking unto the Lord, may we ask 
for that wisdom which alone can rightly di- 
rect, as well as that strength which will ever 
enable to perform, as it may please him to re- 
veal unto us His will. 

Let us not turn away from those convic- 
tions which from time to time are impressed 
upon our minds, neither question too much, 
for when once the reasoner is let in, it is hard 
to turn him aside. We are too prone to reason 
away the many secret impressions with which 
we are ofttimes favored ; (though there may 
be at the same time a desire felt to yield obe- 
dience and follow in the way of the Spirit’s 
teachings,) when we do thus, is it not that 
we want to have a little of our own wills in 
these matters? in truth, we are not wholly 
given up to let God work in us, as well as for 
us, of His own good pleasure. 

How great, then, is the need of inward re- 
tirement of spirit, quiet waiting, even unto 
prayer. Seeking to be withdrawn from the 
many hindering things of the world, “the 
strife of tongue,” and the many allurements 


| which are but as baits to catch the unwary. 
ete more we endeavor to leave all, and seek 


to follow the dear Saviour, the more will He 
in his tender love and mercy, be pleased to 
draw near unto us, even to speak to us in the 
secret of the heart, in soft aud gentle whis- 


|pers, of those things which are intended for 


no ear but our own. 
As we thus in sincerity of heart turn fully 
and entirely unto the Lord, we necd not fear 





need for serious reflection, solemn thought, in-|but that in His own time, things which have 
ward retirement, and watchfulness unto pray-| been hidden will be brought to the light, and 
er; in order that we may be searched by the that in this Light, all will be made clear, and 
great Searcher of hearts, our minds enlight- we shall distinctly hear the language, “ This 
ened by the Spirit of Grace, and the will is the way, walk thou in it.” S. A.C. 
brought into subjection to the Divine will. ——>— 

Thus, and thus only, shall we be enabled to! It is not till God applies consolation Him- 
know of the blind eye being opened, and the self that it really reaches us. Affliction, I 
deaf ear unstopped; so that seeing we shall believe, does not effect its purpose till we 
see, and hearing, we shall hear, and shall be take both it and its consolations, as direct 
shown of the things whereby, through grace from Him.—Ann Gilbert. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 


For “The Friend.” 


The Western Indians, 


The meeting held in Philadelphia on the 
20th ult., of the Association of Friends who 
have charge of the Western Indians, was 
an interesting occasion. Many pertinent and 
telling facts were mentioned, as illustrative 
of the progress made in civilization and eda- 
cation, by those tribes who were under the 
supervisory care of Friends. The subjoined 
statistics will indicate this advance from the 
years 1868 to 1875. Our friends, Jonathan 
Richards and his wife, have finally resigned 
the Agency for the Wichitas and other affili- 
ated tribes, after an arduous and acceptable 
service of seven years in the territory. The 
bill for the transfer of the care of the Indians 
from the Interior to the War Department, is 
still pending in the Senate, having passed the 
House some time ago. ‘The Associated Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs presented 
a memorial to Congress on the subject, of 
which the following is an abstract: 

“ That they have learned with great regret, 
that a Bill is pending before you to transfer 
the management of Indian Affairs to the War 
Department, for the following reasons: 

1—Because our experience for the past 
seven years has convinced us that the present 
sem | has resulted in a large aggregate of 


apolis, 1876, 
We have received a pamphlet of fifty-six 
pages with the above title and imprint, and 


































and consistent Friend, we have read it with 
no little interest. It is stated to have been 
written, in order to set forth the reasons why 
the author and a “ number of others who see 
and feel with him, do mourn over the present 
state of the Church.” He disclaims “any 
personal feeling against any one in the Soci- 
ety ;’ but says, his controversy is with “the 
teachings and practices” he touches upon. 
Being in the midst of the men and meetings 
where the present heresy in our Society has 
full control, he has ample opportunity to wit- 
ness its development, the principles and prac- 
tices—the fruits—which characterize it, and 
we may place confidence in bis testimony. 
We intend giving copious extracts from the 
work, and our readers will observe how strik- 
ingly its accounts conform with those pub- 
lished from time to time in this journal, and 
how conclusively it substantiates the declara- 
tions, and justifies the testimony of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, against this most per- 
nicious heresy, against its delusive and de- 
structive effects, and against those unsound 
preachers who come amongst us to propagate 
its deceptive and unscriptural doctrines. 
There is much able argument contained in 
the work, to show the inconsistency of much 
of the sentiment recently proclaimed, with the 
faith ever held by Friends, and which, we 
have no doubt, is called for among a large 


enefit to the Indians. 

II.—Because of the diminished number and 
unimportant character of the Indian insurrec- 
tions during this period. 

1I1.—Because of the demoralizing influence 
of soldiers stationed among Indians. 

1V.—Because a very small part of the In- 
dians are hostile, and it is a special injustice ? rs 
to peaceable men to place anes ates mili.| portion of the members of the Western Yearly 
tary control. Meetings, but we see no necessity for laying 


V.--Such transfer would indicate a want of|!* before our readers. : . : 
confidence on the part of our nation in the After mentioning his intention to give some 
civil administration of government. of the reasons why he and others cannot unite 

Instead of the course proposed in this Bill with many of the proccedings they witness, 
we advocate— the author says: 


I.—The perfecting of the present system of “In order to attain the object, it will be 
civil management. necessary to state what these doctrines and 


Il.—To extend civil law, by wise legisla- practices are. Let no one brand this course 
tion over all Reservations, in such simple|®S Mere fault finding. Glad, indeed, would I 
forms as may be adapted to the varying needs| be were there no such things to bring to view, 
of the Indian communities. x I would far rather be able to give the right 

I1I.—To provide Courts for the prompt hand of fellowsbip, than to oppose. How are 
administration of justice upon Reservations,|el faults ever to be corrected, if they must 
and also an adequate police force fur the ar- be ignored | for the sake of peace and har. 
rest and control of offenders.” mony! ‘First pure, then peaceable,’ is gospel 


The Indians under the care of Friends,| truth. — : es 
number 15.779. ‘Tt is a peculiar feature in this new move- 


In 1868 there were ment, for its advocates to denounce criticism 

5 Schools. as the emanation of an evil heart. And they 

105 Pupils. would fain make one believe he is certain to 

No Bible Schools. be lost, if he should say anything against 

3,220 ares cultivated. their doctrines or doings, unless he repent 

31.700 bus. corn raised. and cease. In this way they have to a large 

633 bus. wheat raised. extent, prevented investigation of their prin- 

750 tons hay gathered. ciples and practices ; and thus holding oppo- 

No oats reported. sition in check, make in different places a 

8,770 bus. of potatoes and wonderful show of an increase of adherents ; 

: other vegetables. 29 102 bushels. sometimes boasting, even in public meeting, 

17,924 horses and mules. 25,921 h. and m’s.|that there are very few Friends left, who do 

640 cattle. 6,580 cattle. not go with them. - 7 2 

1,074 hogs. 12,268 hogs. 

They occupy and own 1,042 houses. 


In 1875 there were 
15 Schools. 
836 Pupils. 
13 B. Schools. 
14,499 acres. 
320,500 bushels. 
28,032 bushels. 
4,996 tons. 
5,930 bushels. 


number of this class, that their doctrines and 
proceedings are in strict accordance with 


Self-abasement, self-examination and prayer, 
are the best preservatives for all who have 
entered on a religious life, and are especially 
becoming incipient Chrigtians.—H. More. 


“The claim has recently been set up by ajof prayer after him. 
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time previously, it was declared by those in 


Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that)high standing, the very leaders of the party, 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian-|that it was ‘necessary to take a new depar- 


ture,’ ‘ we have tried the old way long enough,’ 
said they, or words to that import. * . 
“Tt is well known that for some time past, 


as the author is known as a well-concerned | general orrevival meetings, so called, have been 


held in many parts of the country. In these 
meetings, persons claiming to be ministers of 
the Society of Friends, frequently urge the 
people to give in their religious experience, 
and if there should be any backwardness, 
efforts are made to have them ‘say something 
anyhow.’ Evensmall children are sometimes 
urged and almost forced to go to the ‘mour- 
ners’ bench’ (a seat set apart for those called 
mourners to go to, to make known their wants, 
and to be prayed for), and when they have 
objected, that they did not know what to say, 
they have been instructed to say what 
tells them to say. In this way these 
simple ones have been induced to use such 
stereotyped expressions as ‘I love Jesus,’ ‘Je- 
sus saves me, and saves me now,’ &. There 
is not a shadow of doubt but what many 
young and even older people, have been in- 
duced by these preachers to say what was 
not true as regarded their own case, but also 
induced to give into the practice of following 
the dictation of men and women who work 
in their own time, will and way (do any ask 
for proof of this, I answer, ‘the tree is known 
by its fruit),’ instead of following the leader- 
ship of Him who ‘calleth his own sheep by 
name and leadeth them out.’ The following 
cases show still further how the thing has 
been working: 

“In one of those meetings, a person who 
claimed to direct the exercises, left his seat 
and went down to an elderly Friend, one who 
had been somewhat in the practice of speak- 
ing in meeting, and asked him to pray, to get 
down on his knees, then and there, and he 
would say the words for him, and for him to say 
them after him! The Friend, however, it 
seems, had a different idea of what constitutes 
true prayer, and so had nothing to do with 
his proffer. 

“In another of those meetings, one of the 
conductors left his seat and went to a person 
in the audience and tried to induce him to go 
to the ‘mourners’ bench; after some effort 
the man told him he could not do it conscien- 
tiously, that it would be wrong for him to do 
so. ‘That is the very reason why thee ought 
to go,’ was the rejoinder! Isthis gospel? Is 
it Quakerism, or anything else sensible? An 
apostle said, ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’ But here, one claiming to be a Friend, 
a minister of the Society, says, virtually, that 
to go contrary to faith is right, just what 
ought to be done. 

‘** At another of those general meetings, a 
preacher who had been sent for, far and near 
on such occasions, and was then present, went 
to a person in the meeting and tried to per- 
suade him to engage in prayer; but the man 
hesitated, did not seem to feel that it would be 
proper for him to undertake it; but he final- 
ly yielded to his importunities to say words 
And when they were 
through, he informed him that he was con- 
verted! ‘Well,’ responded the man, ‘if it is 








those of early Friends; that is, they say,|so, J don’t know it ; I don’t feel any different.’ 
‘there is not one of the doctrines and testi-| Thus we see, that to say words of prayer like 
monies originally held by the Society that|a parrot, brings instant conversion, with this 
we can spare.’ And what seems exceedingly \class of Quakers! 
strange about this claim is, that for some are very cheap things. 


Surely their conversions 
How very different 
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THE FRIEND. 








this from the proceedings and experience of|and dignity of Great Britain, and to behave 


our first Friends in their meetings. 
to Barclay in regard to his own case: ‘For 
when I came into the silent assemblies of 
God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them, which touched my heart, and as I gave 
way unto it, | found the evil weakening in 
me, and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them ; hungering 
more and more after the increase of this power 
and life whereby I might feel myself perfectly 
redeemed.’ Apol. 333. Here we see that Bar- 
clay, under the converting power of the Holy 
Spirit, even without words of any kind, ‘ found 
the evil weakening in him, and the good rais- 
ed up.’ This is the true work of conversion ; 
anything else is mere bogus. Where will we 


find a record of transactions in the days of 


the apostles, or of early Friends, that warrants 
such proceedings as we have now amongst us? 
Just let the mind’s eye run over many of the 
scenes in the meetings of early Friends, and 
then turn to scenes that are witnessed now 
in our meetings, and mark the contrast. Then, 
at different times, the floors of meeting houses 
were literally wet with the tears of the mul- 
titudes, who were melted down under the 
ministrations of those servants of the Lord. 
Now, instead of floors wet with tears, we 
might look into the congregations, and ob- 
serve quite a general laugh at some witty or 
unique expression, calculated, if not designed, 
to provoke merriment; much more befitting 
a political gathering, or a congregation listen- 
ing to a harangue trom a stump orator, than 
a meeting of Friends. 

“Ata general meeting the following scene 
occurred. ‘There were a number engaged in 
exhortation and vocal supplication, besides 
many others singing, whilst others were down 
on their knees at the mourners’ benches, and 
the most of the rest on their feet, who had 
arisen at the call of the preacher, all going on 
at the same time. Meanwhile children, and 
even young women, evidently terrified and 
wild with fright, were crying, women hasten- 
ing through among the men, and men among 
the women, altogether constituting a scene of 
disorder and confusion that bedlam itself could 
scarcely equal.’ Will our modern Friends dare 
say they believe that the fathers in the Society 
ever tolerated such things amongst them? 
How then can they, as they do, try to palm it 
off upon the world that they are reviving the 
ancient order of things in Society ?” 

(To be continued.) 


oo 





For “The Friend.” 
An American in Iceland, 
Samuel Kneeland, Professor of Zoology and 


Physiology in the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, has recently published a volume 
with the above title, giving an account of his 
visit to that island in 1874. on the occasion of 


the celebration of the 1000th anniversary of 


its settlement by Norwegian rovers. Many 
visitors from different lands were present ; 
and among them the King of Denmark, who 
presented his subjects with a constitution for 
their future government. 

In company with Bayard Taylor, Dr. Hayes 
and some other excursionists, he sailed from 
Leith, in Scotland, in a small steamer which 
they had engaged for the occasion. They 
found it necessary, in order to get away 
through maritime legal meshes, to enrol them. 
selves in the shipping office as British sailors 
for the voyage, promising to uphold the honor 


A 


i ee 
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Listen|like good seamen. Their approach to Iceland 


was in a furious gale, but they succeeded in 
safely reaching the harbor of Reykjavik, the 
capital, and situated on the south-west coast. 

The island is somewhat larger than Ire- 
land, and lies about 500 miles N. W. of Scot- 
land; and about touches the Arctic Circle on 
its northern side. It contains about 40 000 
square miles, of which one-ninth is said to be 
fit for human habitation, the rest being deserts 
of snow and ice, lava and voleanic ashes. It 
is only about 200 miles from Greenland. 

Of Reykjavik, our author thus speaks: 
‘‘We found the place tidy, the houses well- 
built and very pleasant, the streets clean, and 
every indication of a prosperous, well-ordered 
and intelligent community. Piles of fish in- 
dicated the chief business of the people, and 
in some cases were not agreeable to the senses 
of sight and smell; but the respectful saluta- 
tions of the citizens, the neatness of their 
dress, the flowers and other evidences of re- 
finement outside and inside the houses, the 
crowds in the stores, the trains of ponies, gave 
me a very good first impression of the capital 
of Iceland. * * The university and public 
library attract students from all parts of the 
island, and some of its professors are very 


scenery. Originating perhaps in the fissures 
of the primary upheaval, extending far be- 
neath the water, they have since been greatly 
modified by the action of glaciers, the sea, the 
rains, and the frosts; they are very narrow 
in proportion to their length, and resemble 
rivers with high perpendicular rocky walls, 
Bare of vegetation, lifeless and still, except 
from the roar of the wind, the torrent, and 
the sea, they are inexpressibly grand and 
gloomy. Yet these rocky wastes, so desolate 
when viewed from the ocean, are the favorite 
dwelling-places of the Icelander ; here he finds 
an inexhaustible supply of fish, a plenty of 
drift-wood for domestic uses, an occasional 
stranded whale, and a comparatively quiet 
harbor; the lateral valleys, also the effect of 
erosion by ice, are apt to be fertile, commu- 
nicating with grassy meadows well-suited for 
his cattle. In the neighborhood of these 
fiords, therefore, we find the thickest-settled 
portions of the country. It was from one of 
these fiords, the Breida on the western coast, 
about one hundred miles north of the capital, 
that Erik the Red sailed in 984 for the dis- 
covery of Greenland. 

This stracture of the coast, extending as it 
does far into the interior, facilitates commu- 
nication by water, but renders travelling by 


learned men, especially in the departments of|land difficult and often dangerous; the steep- 


history and antiquities of the Scandinavian 
races. Three newspapers in the Icelandic 
language are published weekly in the capi- 
tal.” The population is about 1500, and their 
character may be inferred from the statement 
that, “the jail, of stone, one of the finest 
buildings in the place, has never had an oc- 
cupant, and, apparently, was built so strongly 
to keep the poorly housed fishermen from 
breaking into it, and enjoying its comfortable 
quarters.” 

The coldness of the winter depends mainly 
on the formation of the Greenland ice; when 
the large masses are arrested by Iceland, their 
summers are cold, and those of Northern 
Europe warm; when they float off to the 
south, the season is mild in Iceland, as the 
gulf stream gets farther north, and the sum- 
mer of England and northern Europe is cold. 

The geographical position of Iceland is, 
therefore, very important, as, with Jan Meyen 
and Spitzbergen, it forms a natural barrier 
against the desolation of northern Europe by 
the ice from the arctic regions; should Ice- 
land disappear beneath the waters, Norway 
would have the cold of Greenland, the north 
of England would become frozen, and Green- 
land would be green again. 

The snowy mountains or Jokuls, are pro- 


duced by the same causes as the glaciers of 


the Alps, from snow and condensed fogs. 
They have the slow, irresistible march of all 
such great bodies ofice. Many of these moun- 
tains are slumbering volcanoes, the heat from 
which melts the lower strata of snow, some- 
times deluging the valleys and pasture lands 
with immense floods of water and fragments 
of ice. 

In order to understand the peculiar scenery 
of Iceland, it should be remembered that its 
nucleus was thrown up from an almost fathom- 
less ocean by volcanic power; born of fire, it 
bid defiance to the waves, and maintained and 
still preserves its volcanic energy, in spite of 
polar cold and overwhelming ice. 

“The rocky fissures, or fiords, which extend 
from the rocky coast far into the interior, are 
characteristic of Icelandic, as of Norwegian, 


















ness of the ascent and descent; the sudden 
transition from the heat of the valley to the 
snow, rain, and wind of the heights ; the pas- 
sage of the narrow bridle-paths along the al- 
most perpendicular sides of precipices whose 
bases are washed by the sca hundreds of feet 
below,—unite to make travelling outside of 
the capital, without a guide, rather a perilous 
undertaking. 

Between the two snowy chains which tra- 
verse the country from south-west to north- 
east, lies the ‘desert’ of Iceland,—a mythical 
land, peopled by the superstitious North- 
men by demons, giants, and wild men, whose 
deeds have been chronicted in the sagas which 
even now form the delight of all classes. 
It is a lonely and desolate region, torn by 
earthquakes, overwhelmed by lava streams, 
—as far as known, consisting mainly of large 
tracts of volcanic sand, destitute of water and 
without vegetation; it probably cannot be ex- 
cecded in desolation by any other region of 
the earth, and, from its craters, chasms, and 
blocks of lava, reminds one of the landscapes 
figured by astronomers as occurring io the 
moon. 

This desert, an elevated plateau, extend- 
ing across the island, and about one hundred 
miles from south to north, is rarely visited by 
travellers, and by the natives only in the 
summer, when the women form their tent 
villages on its borders, while they gather the 
Iceland moss. 

Yet with all its. dreariness, and cold, and 
barrenness, and poverty, and isolation, the 
people are extremely fond of their country, 
and say that ‘ Iceland is the fairest land that 
the sun shines upon.’ Of them it may be said 
with Goldsmith :— 

‘ The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 





The Young Man of Principle.—A young 
man was in a position where his employers 
required him to make a false statement, by 
which several hundred dollars would come 
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into their hands which did not belong to them. 
All depended upon this clerk’s serving their 

urpose. ‘To their great vexation, he utterly 
refused to do so. He could not be induced to 
sell his conscience for any one’s favor. As 
the result, he was discharged from his place. 

Not long after, he applied for a vacant 
situation, and the gentleman, being pleased 
with his address, asked him for any good 
reference he might have. 

The young man (elt that his character was 
unsullied, and so fearlessly referred him to his 
last employer. 

“T have just been dismissed from his em- 
ploy ; you can inquire of him about me.” 

It was a new fashion of getting a young 
man’s recommendations, but the gentleman 
called on the firm, and found that the only 
objection was that he was “ too conscientious 
about trifles.” The gentleman had not been 
greatly troubled by too conscientious employes, 
and preferred that those intrusted with his 
money should have a fine sense of truth and 
honesty ; so he engaged the young man, who 
rose fast in favor, and became at length a 
partner in one of the largest firms in Boston. 

** A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” Even unscrupulous men know 
the worth of good principles that cannot be 
moved.— Banner. 


vailing opinion respecting that fearful thing} who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
operates unfavorably in our modern revivals.| Christ.” Whilst we deny all ability on the part 
It is also very certain that the profession of|of the sinner to effect his own salvation by 
personal conversion does not now, as formerly,| works of righteousness which he can do, it is 
carry with it any very marked change of de-| obligatory upon all, who would not see partial 
portment. Persons whose notions of vital re-| views of doctrine usurping the place of the 
ligion were formed under the formerly pre-| whole gospel plan, to maintain a clear testi- 
vailing theology, very na‘ urally incline to look| mony to the practical effects of true faith in 
doubtfally upon many things that are now|Christ to regenerate and sanctify ; and that 
taught or allowed. Still, we incline to hope|the works brought forth by the Holy Spirit 
for good results, even from the apparently|in the renewed soul, are the only legitimate 
more superficial religious experiences of the| proofs of its justification, and are also a means 
present time.” thereunto, as declared by the apostle James, 
We apprehend the points alluded to in the|‘ Ye see then how that by works a man is 
above extract, have strongly impressed the|justified, and not by faith only.’ 
minds of many thoughtful Christians in read- , 
ing the appeals to the unconverted which are 
made by a large class of the professed teachers} It is with feelings of sincere satisfaction, 
of religion of latter times, either in their oral) that we note the resolution recently adopted 
addresses or printed tracts. It has become|by the Commissioners of the Centennial Ex- 
so unfashionable to allude to the hatred of the/ hibition in this city, to have the buildings 
Divine Being to sin, in all it forms, and His|and grounds closed on the First-day of the 
consequent wrath against those who commit| week. ‘This conclusion is not only in accord- 
it, or their inevitable punishment “ with ever-| ance with the sentiments of the great body of 
lasting destruction from the presence of the| professing Christians of the Protestant de- 
Lord, and from the glory of His power,” that|/nominations in this community, but it is 
we believe the tendency is decidedly towards) called for by the laws of Pennsylvania, which 
‘a more superficial religious experience,” as} prohibit all worldly employment or business 
remarked in the article quoted from. on that day, not necessary to sustenance or 
It is urged, with truth, that love is a more|health, or religious and benevolent services. 
constraining and powerful motive than fear ;| All unlawful games, sports or diversions, are 
and being the impelling cause of the offer of|likewise forbidden; and no liquors of any 
redemption to fallen man through Christ, is}kind can be lawfully sold on that day by any 
to be chiefly instrumental in drawing him to|one. Our Society, whilst disclaiming a super- 
a change of heart. But hand in hand with it,| sfitious observation of this day, as one more 
we find absolute conditions annexed’ by the| holy in itself than other days, and feeling it 
Author of eternal salvation, to the enjoyment|important to regard every day and hour of 
of the precious privileges bought by His blood.| our lives as properly consecrated to Him from 
In the same conversation which holds forth} whom we derive every good gift, has, never- 
the offer of love to a fallen race that drew) theless, always considered both the private 
Him from the bosom of the Father, He tells}and public observance of one day in seven 
us that “he that believeth not is condemned|as specially devoted to the service of religion 
already ;” and at the conclusion of this chapter,} and abstinence from worldly occupations, to 
we find the added testimony of John the Bap-| be intimately connected with the preservation 
tist, that “he that believeth not the Son, shall| of piety and morality among men. 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on} ‘The discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
bim :” John iii. 18 and 36. Our Saviour de-|ing, contains the following remarks on this 
clares that “ Whosoever shall deny me before| subject :—“ As we believe the apostles and 
men, him will I also deny before my Father} primitive Christians did meet on this day 
which is in heaven.” “He that findeth his} to worship God, so we, following their exam- 
life shall lose it ;” and * he that taketh not his; ple, do the like, and forbear working or en- 
cross and followeth after me is not worthy of| gaging in our worldly affairs on that day. 
me.” ‘Fear Him which is able fo destroy} Works of charity or Christian benevolence, 
both soul and body in heil:” Matt. x. 28, 33,/such as visiting and administering to the 
38, 39.) “ Except ye repent ye shall all like-/ sick and afflicted, or occasions of unavoidable 
wise perish :” Luke xiii. 3. Can it be out of|necessity, may sometimes interfere with or 
place to hold up these and similar words of/occasion a deviation from a strict adherence 
the Minister of the Sanctuary, as warnings to| to the uses and services to which this day is 
his erring creatures to flee from the wrath to| specially appropriated ; yet it is our contin- 
come, when prompted thereto by his Holy|ued concern, affectionately to recommend to 
Spirit ? all our members, that abstaining from bodily 
How significant are the expressions in the|labor on that day, they observe and regard it 
above article which say, “ it is also very certain,|as a day which, by the generality of Chris- 
that the profession of personal conversion does|tians, is peculiarly set apart for religious 
not now as formerly, carry with it any very|retirement, and the performance of public 
marked change of deportment!” The editor of| worship to Almighty God.” Our late Friend, 
the “Christian Advocate” is not unfavorable|Thomas Shillitoe, of England, was greatly 
at all to the express efforts to awaken religious] distressed when travelling in religious service 
ginning of the religious life; but of late years}enthusiasm now in vogue, as is evinced by|in Holland and other European countries, at 
the term has, to a large extent, fallen out of| other remarks in the essay, so that he cannot} the lax state of public morals there indicated, 
the revival vocabulary, and it may be feared|be esteemed a prejudiced critic in his stric-|by the want of regard to the First-day of the 
that the disuse of the word is indicative of|tures. How important is it that Friends| week, through the practice of ordinary world- 
the absence of the idea that it expressed. It/should not weaken the testimony of Scripture,|ly occupations, but more especially in vain 
has been truly said that the notion entertain |to the radical nature of that change of heart| amusements and diversions. Under this con- 
ed of the nature of sin gives tone and color| which is contemplated by ‘‘conversion.” ‘“If|cern, he wrote an address “ To all those who 
to all other parts of the theological system,/any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.| profess themselves Christians on the Conti- 
and to personal religious experience ; and, |Old things are passed away, behold all things|nent of Europe,” &., in which he solemuly 
therefore, it may be suspected that the pre-!are become new; and all things are of God,\expostulates with and warns them against 
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We extract from a late number of “The 
Christian Advocate,” (a Methodist periodical, 
published in New York,) the following re- 
marks, in an editorial article, on the subject 
of the late religious awakening, or “ Revival,” 
as it is termed, 

“If we might indulge in a slight criticism 
upon what appears to us not the very best in 
these things, we would say that there seems 
to be a want of a symmetrical presentation 
of the great spiritual doctrines of the Gospel. 
The divine law, with its ineffable fulness of 
trath and righteousness, and its infinite au- 
thority over every man, is not, it seems to us, 
sufficiently urged upon the understandings 
and the consciences of the people. The ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin is not duly empha- 
sized, nor are the doctrines of repentance and 
forgiveness made sufficiently prominent. It 
is very well to tell of the love of God to all 
men—even the most intensely vicious and 
depraved—and to assure them of his willing- 
ness to have all men saved by coming to the 
knowledge of the truth; but the old prophets, 
and the apostles after them, following the ex- 
ample of Christ himself, were accustomed to 
dwell also upon the wrath of God, and to use 
it as a motive by which to persuade men to 
be saved. In the preaching of the Methodist 
fathers very much used to be said about ‘‘con- 
viction,” as a clearly marked stage in the be- 
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this sad evil, so prevalent in those countries. 
Among other arguments adduced by him, the 
following occurs: ‘‘Consider the Most High 
has declared, He is a jealous God, and jealous 
of his honor; and this is one of the many 
ways in which He is requiring we should 
honor him, by setting apart one day out of 
seven, in which secular business being laid 
aside we may diligently meet with one another 
in order for the performance of public reli- 
gious worship, agreeably to the exhortation 
of the apostle; ‘Not to forsake assembling 
of yourselves together.’ How reasonable is 
this service ?” 

We are satisfied that it will require earnest 
and faithful watchfulness on the part of the 
Christian portion of our people, to guard 
against the tide of worldliness that is likely 
to set in upon us during the period of this 
National exhibition; and if the very outset 
should witness the prostitution of the First- 
day of the week to that spirit which seeks to 
overthrow every barrier to the indulgence of 
the carnal propensities of its votaries, our 
city would bave to lament a moral loss, which 
none of the anticipated alvantages of the 
Centennial celebration could ever compensate 
for. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—Disraeli has made a statement in the 
British House of Commons, on behalf of the Queen, 
denying the report that two previous premiers had been 
asked by her to introduce the royal titles bill, but had 
refused. 

Three thousand iron workers of Sheffield, England, 
who were on a strike, have resumed work at reduced 
wages. The Sheffi:ld iron and steel business is greatly 
depressed. At Wolverhampton the iron trade is de- 
pressed almost beyond precedent. The Dundee linen 
trade is reported to be extremely dull. 

The divers have recovered another sum, of $5,000, 
gold, from the wreck of the German steamship Schiller, 
making an aggregate of $290,000 saved of the $300,000 
shipped on the vessel. 

Advices from Sydney, New South Wales, report severe 
earthquakes in South Australia, and in New Zealand. 
Some buildings were damaged in the former place. No 
loss of life is reported. 

The Lord Mayor of London has fined a railway com- 
pany £350 for having placed cattle on trucks not pre- 
viously cleansed, disinfected, and lime-washed, as pre- 
scribed by law. 

Disraeli declares that the government of Great Britain 
does not regard the natural development of the Russian 
empire with jealousy, and that the understanding be- 
tween England and Russia was never better than now. 

London, 5th mo. 8th.—Consols 96 5-16. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 109}. 

It is reported that six French vessels engaged in the 
Iceland fishing trade have been lost, and it is feared the 
whole fleet has been destroyed. 

The Khedive of Egypt has made an arrangement 
with some French financiers for the conversion of both 
the floating and bonded debt of Egypt into seven per 
cent stock, redeemable in sixty-three years. The nomi- 
nal amount of the debt will be $450,000,000. 

The Spanish Prime Minister has informed the dele- 
gates from the north who waited upon him and urged 
the concession of some special privileges for the Basque 
provinces and Navarre, that their inhabitants must sub- 
mit to the conscription and pay taxes like those of other 
parts of Spain. The Spanish Congress has rejected, by 
a vote of 226 to 39, all amendments of the constitution 
adverse to its religious toleration clause. It was con- 
tended by the church party that monarchy was lost if 
religious unity was not maintained. King Alfonso has 
written another letter assuring the Pope that Spain is 
Catholic and consequently Catholics need apprehend 
nothing from the application of the clause in the new 
constitution upon religious liberty. Moreover, the 
clause in question does not contravene the spirit of the 
concordat of 1851. 

An amendment which provided that non-Catholics 
should be restricted to private worship, was rejected 
by a vote of 163 against 12. 

The government has permitted 1200 officers who 
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joined Don Cirlos’ forces, to resume service in the 
Spanish army with the rank they held previous to de- 
sertion. 

A railway bill has been passed by the German Par- 
liament, which provides for the transfer of the Prussian 
railways to the imperial government. This measure 
gives offence to the German Liberals, who see in it a 
bold effort at a general centralization of all the interests 


A serious riot took place in Salonica, European 
Turkey, on the 6th inst., between Christians and Ma- 
hommedans. The trouble arose from the fact that a 
Christian girl wished to become a Mahommedan. She 
was forcibly taken from her Turkish friends by the 
Greeks. During the riot the French and German con- 
suls were killed by the Mahommedans. 

Thirteen States of the Mexican Confederation are in 
absolute peace and loyal to the general Government, 
five others are disturbed by scattered bands of revolu- 
tionists. In Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and La Puebla, the 
situation is said to be desperate. 

Unitep States.—During the nine months ending 
Third month 31st, 1876, the imports into the United 
States were $365,877,537, gold value, against $413,808,- 
164 for the corresponding period of the previous fiscal 





The exports for the same period were $488,- 
656,211, for that ending Third mo. 31st last, against 
$455,816,217 for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The so-called balance of trade in 
|those nine months was $82,778,674 in favor of the U. 
States. 

The interments in Philadelphii last week numbered 
400. The weather record kept at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital does not entirely agree with that of the U. S. 
Signal Office. The Hospital record gives 1.93 inches 
of rain for the Fourth mo., the mean temperature 51.37 
deg., the highest during the month 79 deg., and the 
lowest 31 deg. 

The State of Iowa has 9,225 school houses, 10,872 
school teachers, and 505,331 children attending school. 
Education is so general that it is stated there are only 
168 persons in the State, over 16 years of age, who can- 
not read. 

The rapid development of the north-west appears in 
the case of Minnesota. Reliable statistics show that in 
1860 there were only 3,000 acres under cultivation in 
the State, and the entire production was 1400 bushels 
of wheat, 6000 of corn, and 16,000 of oats. In 1875 
there were 2,816,000 acres of land under cultivation, 
and the products aggregated 31,475,000 bushels of 
wheat, 15,775,000 of oats, and 9,500,000 of corn. 

Some heavy failures of manufacturers in western 
Massachusetts have occurred. In all, six mills have 
been closed with liabilities exceeding $1,000,000, and 
assets of mostly unsalable property which cost probable 
$1,500,000. About 1000 persons are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

The amount of silver coin paid out in exchange for 
fractional currency had amounted on the 34 inst. to 
$1,934,260. 

It is expected that the report on the Emma Mine 
case will relieve General Schenck of any charge of 
fraud, but will declare his conduct incompatible with 
his position as Minister from the United States. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed a bill 
authorizing the use of steam as a motor on street rail- 
ways, with the approval of City Councils, and requir- 
ing that the fares in cars so moved shall be reduced to 
five cents. ; 

The Indians of Florida have long been cut off from 
their red brethren elsewhere. They inhabit the islands 
of the Everglades, and are believed to hold a few ne- 
groes in bondage. The entire number of the Florida 
Indians is said to be only about 500 —Seminoles and 
Mickasukis. 

In New York city last week there were 555 inter- 
ments. 

A violent rain storm, accompanied by a tornado, 
visited Chicago on the 6th inst. The tornado lasted 
but a few minute;, yet in that time damage to buildings 
and vessels was done to the amount of $250,000. The 
same day a terrific wind-storm pissed over Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, destroying property valued at $209,000. 

A new method of increasing the issue of silver coin 
has been adopted by the Treasury Department. 


of the German empire in the hands of the emperor and | New Orleans cotton, 12§ a 13 cts. Superfine flour, 
his ministers. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. New York.—American gold, 1128, 
U. S. sixes, 18381, 122}; do. 1867, 121; five per centa, 
117%. Superfine flour, $4.05 a $4.50; State extra, $4.75 
« $5.20; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. Amber Michigan 
wheat, $1.35; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26; No. 3 Chicago 
do., $1.10. Outs, 4l a 51 cts. Jersey yellow corn, 67 
cts.; white, 68 a 71 ets. Philadelphia.—Uplands and 


$4.25 a 4.50; extras, $4.75 a $5.00; finer brands, 
$5.50 a $9.00. Penna. red wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; 
amber do., $1.50 a $1.53; white, $1.51 a $1.60. Rye, 
85a 88 cts. Yellow corn, 64a 65 cts. Oats, 42 a 50 
cts. Sales of 3800 beef catule at 6} a 6} cts. per lb, 
gross for extra ; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts, 
furcommon. Sheep, 4} a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 
10,000 head. Hogs, $1050 a $11.50 per 100 lbs. net, 
Receipts 4000 head. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 
97} cts.; No. 3 do., 89 cts. 
2 oats, 303 cts. Rye, 62 cts. Barley, 66} cts. 
12 3-10 cts. 


No. 2 corn, 453 cts. No, 


Lard, 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 


By direction of the Board of Managers, a special 
meeting of the Corporation will be held at 3 o'clock, 
p. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2od at 108 South 
Fourth St. Epwarp BETTLE, JR., 


Secretary of the Corporation, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant matron 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her duties im- 
mediately. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph S, Eikinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 


“BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME MEMBERS 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDSs, showing their 
early religious exercises and experience in the work 
of regeneration ; compiled by Joseph Walton.” 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St, 

Price in flexible covers 25 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WortH- 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, in Fall River, Mass., Second mo. 17th, 1876, 
MILER CHACE, in the 91st year of his age. He had 
through life been a sincere believer in the faith of the 
religious Society of Friends, standing firm in the sup- 
port of the testimonies and ancient principles of the 
Society. He was favored with his intellectual powers 
to the last, and finally passed quietly away as one fall- 
ing asleep, leaving with his friends the consoling belief 
that his was a happy change from time to eternity. 

——,, at his residence, Burlington, N.J., on the 13th 
of Fourth mo. 1876, Georce B. Deacon, in the 71st 
year of his age, a member of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, in Cedar Co., 
Iowa, on the 16th of Fourth mo. 1876, Mary ANN, 
wife of Samuel Fawcett, in the 64th year of her age, a 
member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. She was enabled to bear a protracted illness 
with remarkable cheerfulness and resignation to the 
Divine will. She was a firm believer in the ancient 
doctrines of Friends, and a diligent attender of our re- 
ligious meetings, as well as a good example in the 
neighborhood, by her upright walk through life. She 
was concerned that her day’s work might keep pace 
with the day ; and was frequently enabled to give much 
salutary counsel and advice to her children—separately 
and collectively—warning them against setting their 
affections too much on the perishing things of time; 


It is!and advising them to bear the cross willingly, while in 


to be paid out in the ordinary disbursements of the|the morning of their days. Near her close she ex- 
government to an amount equal to the silver coin on|presed the belief that nothing stood in the way of her 
|hand prior to the passage of the specie resumption act.| acceptance, but desired that “patience might have its 
This will assist in bringing silver change more prompt-| perfect work.” She passed quietly away to an inherit- 


ly into circulation. 

The bill to carry into effect the provisions of the 
treaty with the government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
has passed the House of Representatives. 


ance, we trust, of eternal rest and peace. 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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From “Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
Is the Gulf Stream a Myth? 
(Continued from page 306.) 

But it is further remarked that as the cur- 
rent passes out beyond the shelter of New- 
foundland, it is impinged upon by those cold 
currents from the arctic seas which are known 
to be continually flowing out of Baffin’s Bay 
and down the eastern shores of Greenland ; 
and it is contended that these currents suffice, 
not merely to break up the gulf current, but 
so to cool its waters that these could produce 
no effect upon the climate of Great Britain if 
they ever reached its neighborhood. 

Here, again, we must remark that we are 
dealing with no new discovery. Captain 
Maury has already remarked upon this pecu- 
liarity. “At the very season of the year,” 
he says, “when the Gulf Stream is rushing 
in greatest volume through the Straits of 
Florida, and hastening to the north with the 
greatest rapidity, there is a cold stream from 
Baffin’s Bay, Labrador, and the coasts of the 
north, running south with equal velocity. 
One part of it underruns the Gulf Stream, as 
is shown by the icebergs, which are carried in 
a direction tending across its course.” There 
can be no doubt, in fact, that this last circum- 
stance indicates the manner in which the main 
contest between the two currents is settled. 
A portion of the arctic current finds its way 
between the Gulf Stream and the continent 
of America ; and this portion, though narrow, 
has a very remarkable effect in increasing the 
coldness of the American winters. But the 
main part, heavier, by reason of its coldness, 
than the surrounding water, sinks beneath 
the surface. And the well-known fact men- 
tioned by Maury, that icebergs have been seen 
stemming the Gulf Stream, suffices to show 
how comparatively shallow that current is at 
this distance from its source, and thus aids to 
remove a difficulty which we have already 
had occasion to deal with. 

Doubtless the cooling influence of the arctic 
currents is appreciable ; but it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that this influence can suffice 
to deprive the gulf current of its distinctive 
warmth. If all the effect of the cold current 
were operative on the Gulf Stream alone, we 
might suppose that, despite the enormous 
quantity of comparatively warm water which 
is continually being carried northward, the 
current would be reduced to the temperature 
of the surrounding water. But this is not so. 


The arctic current not only cools the gulf 
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current, but the surrounding water also— 
possibly to a greater extent, for it is com. 
monly supposed that a bed of ordinary sea- 
water separates the two main currents from 
each other. Thus the characteristic differ- 
ence of temperature remains unaffected. But 
in reality we may assume that the cooling 
effect actually exercised by the arctic current 
upon the neighboring sea is altogether dispro- 
portionate to the immense amount of heat 
continually being carried northward by the 
Gulf Stream. It is astonishing how unreadily 
two sea-currents exchange their temperatures 
—to use a somewhat inexact mode of expres. 
sion. The very fact that the littoral current of 
the United States is so cold—a fact thorough- 
ly established—shows how little warmth this 
current has drawn from the neighboring seas. 
Another fact, mentioned by Captain Maury, 
bears in a very interesting manner upon this 
peculiarity. He says: “If any vessel will 
take up her position a little to the northward 
of Bermuda, and steering thence for the capes 
of Virginia, will try the water-thermometer 
all the way at short intervals, she will find 
its reading to be now higher, now lower; and 
the observer will discover that he has been 
crossing streak after streak of warm and cool 
water in regular alternations.” Each portion 
maintains its own temperature even in the 
case of such warm streaks as these, all be- 
longing to one current. 

Similar considerations dispose of the argu- 
ments which have been founded on the tem- 
perature of the sea-bottom. It has been proved 
that the living creatures which people the 
lower depths of the sea exist under circum- 
stances which evidence a perfect uniformity 
of temperature ; and arguments on the subject 
of the Gulf Stream have been derived from 
the evidence of what is termed a minimum 
thermometer—that is, a thermometer which 
will indicate the lowest temperature it has 
been exposed to—let down into the depths of 
the sea. All such arguments, whether ad- 
duced against or in favor of the Gulf Stream 
theory, must be held to be futile, since the 
thermometer in its descent may pass through 
several submarine currents of different tem- 
perature. 

Lastly, an argument has been arged against 
the warming effects of the Gulf Stream upon 
our climate, which requires to be considered 
with some attention. It is urged that the 
warmth derived from so shallow a current as 
the Gulf Stream must be, by the time it has 
reached our shores, could not provide an 
amount of heat sufficient to affect our climate 
to any appreciable extent. The mere neigh- 
borhood of this water at a temperature slight- 
ly higher than that due to the latitude could 
not, it is urged, affect the temperature of the 
inland counties at all. 

This argument is founded on a misappre- 
‘hension of the beautiful arrangement by which 
| Nature carries heat from one region to dis- 
Itribute it over another. 


NO. 40. 





the whole carrent the process of evaporation 
is going on at a greater rate than over the 
neighboring seas, because the waters of the 
current are warmer than those which sur- 
round them. The vapor thus rising above 
the Gulf Stream is presently wafted by the 
southwesterly winds to our shores and over 
our whole land. Bit as it thus reaches a re- 
gion of comparative cold the vapor is con- 
densed—that is, turned into fog, or mist, or 
cloud, according to circumstances. It is dur- 
ing this change that it gives out the heat it 
has brought with it from the Gulf Stream. 
For precisely as the evaporation of water is a 
process requiring heat, the change of vapor 
into water—whether in the form of fog, mist, 
cloud, or rain—is a process in which heat is 
given out. Thus it is that the southwesterly 
wind, the commonest wind we have, brings 
clouds and fogs and rain to us from the Gulf 
Stream, and with them brings the Gulf Stream 
warmth. 

Why the southwesterly winds should be so 
common, and how it is that over the Gulf 
Stream there is a sort of air-channel along 
which winds come to us as if by their natural 
pathway, we have not space here to inquire. 
The subject is full of interest, but it does not 
belong to the question we are considering. 

It would seem that a mechanism involving 
the motion of such enormous masses of water 
as the current-system of the Atlantic should 
depend on the operation of very evident laws. 
Yet a variety of contradictory hypotheses 
have been put forward from time to time re- 
specting this system of circulation, and even 
now the scientific world is divided between 
two opposing theories. 

Of old the Mississippi River was supposed 
to be the parent of the Gulf Stream. It was 
noticed that the current flows at about the 
same rate as the Mississippi, and this fact was 
considered sufficient to support the strange 
theory that a river can give birth to an ocean- 
current. 

It was easy, however, to overthrow this 
theory. Captain Livingston showed that the 
volume of water which is poured out of the 
Gulf of Mexico in the form of an ocean-stream 
is more than a thousand times greater than 
the volume poured into the galf by the Mis- 
sissippi River. . 

Having overthrown this old theory of the 
Gulf Stream, Captain Livingston attempted 
to set up one which is equally unfounded. He 
ascribed the current to the sun’s apparent 
yearly motion and the influence he exerts on 
the waters of the Atlantic. A sort of yearly 
tide is conceived, according to this theory, to 
be the true parent of the gulfcurrent. [t need 
hardly be said, however, that a phenomenon 
which remains without change through the 
winter and summer seasons cannot possibly 
be referred to the operation of such a cause 
as a yearly tide. 

It is to Dr. Franklin that we owe the first 


Over the surface of|theory of the GulfStream which bas met with 
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general acceptance. He held that the Gulf|hold on, &., insomuch that scores are some- 
Stream is formed by the outflow of waters/times heard on a single meeting day. And 
which have been forced into the Caribbean|they are instructed, too, that this is the way 
Sea by the trade-winds; so that the pressure|fo honor God, and that they don’t do it with- 
of these winds on the Atlantic Ocean forms, |out / 
according to Dr. Franklin, the true motive| * * 
power of the Gulf Stream machinery. Ac-| “Such, and very similar scenes, as the one 
cording to Maury, this theory has “come to|described above, in these general meetings, 
be the most generally received opinion in the}have had their legitimate effect. A number 
mind of seafaring people.” It supplies a mov-|of individuals have thus been driven to in- 
ing force of undoubted efficiency. We know|sanity in different parts of the country. The 
that, as the trade-winds travel toward the|first cases I was acquainted with were at 
equator, they lose their westerly motion. It|Walnut Ridge. I am aware that some of these 
is reasonable to suppose that this is caused |friends have disclaimed fellowsbip with that 
by friction against the surface of the ocean, |excitement, which was fruitful in unhinging 
to which, therefore, a corresponding westerly |the minds of several persons there, while some 
motion must have been imparted. others who helped to inaugurate it, or rather 
There is a simplicity about Franklin’s|joined in with it at an early day, are not 
theory which commends it favorably to our|ashamed to own it, having a little more can- 
consideration. But when we examine it some-|dor than the others ; for there is no difference 
what more closely, several very decided flaws|between the meetings then and now, except 
present themselves to our attention. that the managers have learned not to keep 
Consider, in the first place, the enormous|such late hours at night as they did then, and 


* * * 


mass of water moved by the supposed agency 
of the winds. Air has a weight—volume for 
volume—which is less than one eight-hun- 
dredth part of that of water. So that, to create 
a water-current, an air current more than 
eight hundred times as large and of equal 
velocity must expend the whole of its mo- 
tion. Now, the trade-winds are gentle winds, 
their velocity scarcely exceeding in general 
that of the more swiftly-moving portions of 
the Gulf Stream. But even assigning to them 
a velocity four times as great, we still want 
an air-current two hundred times as large as 
the water-current. And the former must give 
up the whole of its motion, which, in the case 
of so elastic a substance as air, would hardly 
happen, the upper air being unlikely to be 
much affected by the motion of the lower. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that) 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian- 
apolis, 1876, 


(Continued from page 310.) 


to watch the symptoms in the audience and 
stop their meetings when it is apparent that 


would have recognized have been raised in 
our meetings of latter days, which our modern 
Friends would not own at all, because they 
were not fraught with music. George Fox 
says, Jour., page 75: ‘I was moved to cry 
against all sorts of music.’ And Robert Bar- 
clay says, soon after what I have quoted from 
him on singing, Apol., page 379: ‘ But as to 
their artificial music, either by organs or other 
instruments, or voice, we have neither exam. 
ple nor precept for it in the New Testament.’ 
Then it is clear our early Friends had no sing. 
ing justified among them that was music, or 
anything to please the sensuous ear of man, 
Do our professed Friends of to-day wish in- 
deed to bear the same testimony on this sub. 
ject that our ancient worthies did? Let us 
see. We find that at general meetings in dif- 
ferent places, the leaders in the concern send 
for and secure some renowned vocalist to 
‘make sweet music’ for them, and from the 
remarks which have come to my ears I sup- 
pose they think it has aided very much in 
procuring a great outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. 





‘* Now, take a sample of George Fox’s| 
general meetings. He says, Jour. pp. 153, | 
154: ‘The next day we came into Cumber-| 

. ~ : 
land again, where we had a general meeting | 
5 ’ 5 5} 


Ata general meeting one of the ae. 
credited ministers went to a person in the 
house—not a member, but a musician—and 
desired her to join in singing, as he had two 
daughters who would sing, but they would 
about the ‘liberty of the spirit in wormnip. | Wie to have company. And it is quite com- 
They refer to George Fox, R. Barclay, and|}mon in many places for ministers and elders 
others, to justify the abundance of noise, | to keep musical instruments of some kind or 
speaking, singing, praying, &c., in meetings, | other in their houses, and some of them have 
which the teaching and urging of their leaders | their children learned in the art of using them, 
have inaugurated in the congregations of|And generally all this constitutes no objec- 
Friends, so called; and yet it is remarkable| tion to any who does so, occupying any station 
that some in the highest standing among them lin the Society. We have the best music now 
as preachers will call out in meeting after this|in Friends’ meetings they are capable of mak- 
sort : ‘ We will have no more prayers, no more|ing, they using the songs and hymns they 
exhortations, but, those who have confessions| find in the hymn books of other denomina- 
to make we will hear;’ or ‘We don’t want) tions, and the better the art has been learned 
those who have been in the practice of speak-|the more acceptable the service. In some of 
ing to say anything now, we want to hear| their meetings large numbers, some who were 
from the lambs ;’ or, again, ‘We want no more| present say hundreds, have been engaged in 
of these long prayers!’ Thus the very ‘liberty! singing at the same time. Thus we see that 
of the spirit’ which these people have set|congregational singing in full blast is being 
afloat, and pretend to value so highly, they |adopted and carried ont by the leaders in this 
will, when it does not suit their notion for|strange movement. Will they point to a sin- 
the time being, curtail as it were, and in a/gle instance in the history of early Friends of 
way that no real Friend or Christian would|congregational singing in their meetings? 
ever do under any circumstances. Do they not know that nothing of the kind 

“ From their quotations from early Friends,|ever took place? How, then, dare they claim 


insanity is about taking place with any of 
the congregation. 
* * * 


* * 


“ Much is being said by this class of Friends 


of thousands of people. A glorious, heavenly|and their frequent. remarks, it would seem 
meeting it was, for the glory of the Lord did|that they believe the ‘liberty of spirit in wor- 
shine over all, and there was as many as one |ship’ which our forefathers recognized extends | 
could well speak over, the multitude was so|to the doing of any and everything they now 
great. Their eyes were turned to Christ their|claim to be authorized by the Spirit. But all 


they are reviving ancient Quakerism ? 

‘In one of their meetings a prominent 
minister invited the congregation to get down 
on their knees, observing, that ‘if the Lord 
should move any to pray, then they could 





teacher, and they came to sit under their own| 
vine, insomuch that Francis Howgill, coming 
afterwards to visit them, found they had no 
need of words, for they were sitting under 
their teacher Christ Jesus, in the sense where- 
of he sat down amongst them, without speak- 
ing anything.’ 

“Compare this with the general meetings 
at present, as above described, and behold the 
contrast. Not the least hint of any public 
exercise but speaking ‘over the multitude.’ 
The converts, then, were brought to sit under 
Christ Jesus their teacher, and had no need of 
words. Now, after a general meeting, the 
leaders, the preachers, are so fearful their 
converts will not stand, that they not only 
have abundance to say to them in meetings, 
bat earnestly exhort them to speak up in 
meetings themselves, and thus they have 
learned to tell how the Lord keeps them, and 
blesses them, and how they are determined to 








who are acquainted with the writings of early| pray ;’ thus clearly admitting that the Lord 
Friends know that it was a point which they| had not as yet moved any one to such service. 
strongly enforced, that all appearances in| Well, a number accordingly went down on 
meetings for worship were to be judged of|their knees at this man’s bidding. After a 
and tried by the living members, and such /|little the praying, that is using words, com- 
appearances as were found to be out of the life,| menced; one after another was heard, the 
and not from the pure directions of the Great|sentences being intermingled with groans, 
Head of the church, were to be judged down,|amens, and God bless the brother, from the 
and all such’kept out of meetings as much as| listeners, including especially some of those 
possible. For instance, they refer to the sing-| called ministers. The groans were not such 
ing recognized by early Friends as authority }as Paul speaks of, as witnessed in his day 
for their practices. through the power of the Spirit, ‘Groanings 

* * * “Are we so sensuous in our views|that cannot be uttered,’ for these were quite 
concerning our heavenly Father as to suppose | audibly uttered. To some of us they were 
he is pleased with pretty sounds—pleased|evidently groans that had their origin in the 
with the vibrations of the atmosphere which| will of man, (not but that there may be 
vause these sounds? Our early Friends had! groanings from a different source) a kind of 
no such views of singing; and, indeed, what} ‘ voluntary humility,’ such as the apostle es- 
they spake of as such would not be owned as'pecially condemns. And the fact that they 
singing now at all. Many a time, I have no are seldom or never heard, except when some 
doubt, songs of praise such as our forefathers one is speaking, strongly confirms this view. 
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(George Fox says, Jour. p. 62, ‘by this true 
spirit, in which the true sighing is, I saw over 
the false sighings and groanings.’) 

“Tf the minister had invited the people to 
stand up, observing at the same time that if 
the Lord should move any to preach then 
they could preach, it certainly would have 
been quite as sensible. I apprehend no per- 
son of common understanding will deny this. 
But all can see how disorderly and exceed- 
ingly out of place such conduct would be, and 
yet a number were there who joined in with 
what did occur, which their own sense, did 
they but exercise it, must tell them was quite 
as disorderly. 
ers over a congregation. There are many 
that will follow into almost anything. * * 
One man in the aforesaid congregation said 
in my hearing subsequently that he had felt 
something of the spirit of prayer before the 
preacher made that request, ‘ but,’ said he, 
‘that knocked all the pray out of me ;’ yet he 
went down on his knees with the rest. 

“ Sometimes a leader in those meetings will 
make a request somewhat similar to the fol- 
lowing, yet varying in form, according to the 
peculiar notion of the interrogator. ‘ All who 
feel that the Lord has blessed your souls, 
please rise to your feet.’ “Obedient to the call, 
sometimes a number will rise. Children who 
could not give any idea of what was intended 
to be affirmed by it, areasready asany. The 
numbers thus at times swollen to considerable 
proportions, are frequently referred to as evi- 
dence of a wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, especially so if they have succeeded 
by their runners over the meeting-houses in 
persuading a considerable number to go to the 
mourner’s bench, or altar, as they sometimes 
eall it, and there claim to have received par- 
don and peace, will the meetings be referred 
to at such and such places, as seasons of won- 
derful blessing, quite sufficient to constitute 
the ground work of many a so-called sermon. 
If we look for the evidence that these num- 
bers are true converts; have been or are with 
Jesus, and are following his leadership, which 
if real converts they must be (for those only 


God’) what do we find? Where does it show 
itself? Is it to be seen in the daily walk, 
grave deportment and chaste conversation ? 
Or are these necessary in this age of improve 
ment—in this ‘transition state of the Society ? 
We might suppose not; for we are instructed 
by these same leaders, that good conduct, 
worthy actions, an excellent life, &c., give no 
certain evidence of the true standing of a per- 
son in the divine sight; that ‘we must have 
words from him to know anything about it.’ 
To all of which I would say, then it is very 
certain we can know nothing about it one 
way or another, for words we know are often 
made use of to conceal the truth. * * * 
(To be continued.) 
aaniealditipaane 

Encouraging Statistics.—Some remarkable 
facts respecting the spread of Christianity 
in India have lately been brought out by the 
census, which was prepared with great labor 
and care by the Indian government. Two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand Protestant 
native Christians are reported, showing that 
during the past ten years there has been an 
increase of sixty-one per cent. of the Chris- 
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For “The Friend.” 
An American in Ieeland. 
(Continued from page 310.) 

*‘ The chief celebration of the millennial was 
to be in the valley of Thingvalla, distant about 
forty miles from Reykjavik in an easterly 
direction. This is the holy ground of Ice- 
land, rendered sacred to the people by the as- 
sociations clinging around it as the scene of 
the deliberations of their Althing, or national 
council, during the days of the republic. The 
word means the ‘ plains of the council.’ 

“To such as wish to travel unimpeded by 
the artificial shams of modern tourists, to en- 


This shows the power of lead-,joy the strange and delightful sensation of 


visiting old and out-of-the-way places, and of 
getting a look at a country and a people al- 
most in a state of primitive civilization, I can 
confidently recommend Iceland. Itis no place 
for an invalid, or those who require the com- 
forts of hotels and palace cars; one must be 
prepared to undergo exposare to cold, rain, 
hunger, and almost every personal discomfort; 
there are no hotels, and the hospitality of the 
country, though great, is not suited to the 
dainty or the thin-skinned ; and now and then 
trifles must be heavily paid for. Walking is 
impossible except for short distances; the 
roughness of the trails, the frequent icy rivers 
to be forded, the mudholes and the bogs and 
the slippery rocks would very soon tire out 
the most active pedestrian; the baggage 
horses will stray from the path, and could 
not be recovered, except at their own pleasure, 
by any traveller on foot ; so that what com- 
forts there are must be obtained on a horse’s 
back. 

“The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers, shallow, but cold and clear, which, in 


every case but one we easily forded, the water 


rarely beiug more than two feet deep, and 
often so that we could gallop right through 


them; during the day we crossed not less 
than thirty of these streams, offering no im- 
pediment to travel, and very refreshing to our 


thirsty animals. 


“The country was barren, but yet in spots 
quite green, affording pasturage to many 
are ‘sons of God who are led by the spirit of|sheep; we could see the volcanic ridges in 


the distance, and some shining snow-capped 
mountains ; the lava was all very old, covered 
with moss, its angles rounded by long expo- 
sure, and in this part of the island there has 
probably been no vo'canic eruption since its 
occupation by the Northmen ; indeed there is 
no tradition in their sagas or poetic writings 
of any thing different from what is now seen. 
The ragged character of the surface, however, 
the marks of fusion in the lava, the fantastic 
and twisted shapes that it has assumed, show 
that once this was the scene of terrific dis- 
turbance, and the sources of the molten ma- 
terial are evident in the surrounding heights. 

“ We now and then came to a farm or byre, 
surrounded by extensive grass fields and 
meadows, and presenting a cheerful, home- 
like appearance ; the establishment consisting 
of several small houses, each with its low 
grass.covered roof, and each having its special 
purpose. We went into several of thexe, 
where we were hospitably received, obtain- 
ing a plenty of milk, curds, hard bread, butter, 
dried fish, coffee (and brandy, if you want it ;) 
but the dampness, closeness, darkness, and 
small size of the crowded rooms, made them 


tian population, while the natural increase of|seem very unwholesome abodes, and one is 


the Hindoo population has been but five per 
cent.—Late Paper. 





not surprised at the great mortality among 
children forced to live in such an atmosphere 
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or 


and darkness, and on such unnutritious food ; 
the sensation was of being buried alive, on 
entering these almost subterranean abodes; 
an average tomb is more spacious, as con- 
venient, and quite as cheerful and comfort- 
able as some of the rooms in the poorer class 
of Icelandic houses. 

* Late in the afternoon we came in sight of 
the large lake of Thingvalla,—a magnificent 
sheet of very deep water, at least fifteen miles 
long and six wide, filled with fish never caught, 
and frequented by dacks never shot. We 
knew by this that we were approaching the 
valley of Thingvalla, into which we must de- 
scend by the great fissure of the Almannagja. 

“One of the striking features of this jour- 
ney is the suddenness with which the weary 
traveller comes upon the deep chasm which 
admits to the valley of Thingvalla; without 
warning he stands upon the brink, and sees 
the great plain stretching beneath his feet, 
one hundred feet below, green and pleasant, 
with a river winding through it, on its way 
to join the lake above mentioned. 

‘This verdant plain, once the place of as- 
sembly of the ‘ Thing,’ or ‘ National Council,’ 
but, for three-fourths of a century, almost de- 
serted, was now dotted with white tents and 
flags, and with crowds of men and horses, in- 
dicating the expected approach of the royal 
party, who were some hours behind us. It 
was a very lively and unexpected scene, 
though somewhat marred by a commencing 
drizzle, which added another discomfort to 
our cold and weary bodies. We descended by 
a narrow pathway. a natural shelf on the side 
of the shattered cliff, so steep that most of the 
party dismounted, to prevent being thrown 
by the slipping of their saddles on to the necks 
of the horses. Dashing through the shallow 
river, and up a muddy hill and narrow lane, 
we arrived at the forlorn-looking parsonage 
and church, by the side of which—permission 
having been asked and granted in Latin—we 
pitched our tent, after the usual vexatious 
delays attending the unloading of the ponies. 
As a school for patience, I would recommend 
to the impetuous, hurrying Yankee, a few 
weeks of travel in Iceland: the Icelander is 
rarely in a hurry, and never prompt; it seems 

























as if they had adopted the Spanish proverb, 
‘Never do to-day what you can put off till to- 


morrow.’ 
“The same force which produced Thing- 


valla has fissured its bottom in all directions, 
rendering it a fit scene for the important 
jevents in the history of Iceland that have 
ihere taken place, and also the appropriate 
| spot for the millennial celebration. The most 
‘remarkable and historic of these lava islands 


is the Logberg, or the Mount of Laws, on 
which the causes of the people were tried, 


judgment passed, and sentence executed. This 


is a detached wall or island of lava, irregu- 
larly oval in shape, about three hundred and 
fifty feet long, and not more than fifty wide, 
coming down to a point so narrow that it was 
deemed that one stout jarl could defend it 
against all comers armed only with swords 
and spears; this is bounded on all sides, ex- 
cept this point, by great fissures with over- 
hanging walls, at least fifty feet deep, where 
then as now may be seen a dark green, clear 
water, cold as ice, which comes from the dis- 
tant jokuls by subterranean channels, and in 
a similar untraceable way flows into the lake 
to the south. This natural, almost inaccessi- 
ble fortress, in the middle of this dangerous 
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and cracked old Java stream, was chosen for 
the meeting of the Althing, or Congress of 
the Nation, during the palmy days of the 
young and flourishing Iceland republic,—dar- 
ing the four centuries of its independence and 
remarkable intellectual vigor. When the code 
of laws for the government of the people was 
drawn up in 934 by Ulfijot, Thingvalla was 
selected as the place of meeting of the coun- 
cil for the following reasons: it was at the 
point of junction of the roads crossing the 
deseris of the interior; it was well provided 
with wood, forage, and water; it had been 
confiscated to public use, its owner having 
been a murderer; and it was easy of defence 
against ambitious and powerful chiefs. The 
majesty and sternness of justice had a fit rest- 
ing place amid its awful surroundings. 

“About the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (1261), from the intrigues of their own 
chiefs and internal dissensions, the island be- 
came an appendage to Norway; from that 
date, with the loss of independence and the 
stimulus of self-government, indifference came 
over the people, inactivity and mental decay ; 
when the three Scandinavian nations (Nor 
way, Sweden, and Denmark) were united, at 
the union of Calmar (1397), Iceland was with- 
out resistance transferred to the crown of 
Denmark, to which it now belongs.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Waiting upon God. 

The soul that has been awakened from the 
sleeps of death, and made in some degree sen- 
sible of its many and great needs, so that a 
true bunger and thirst after rightcousness has 
been created, will find it necessary often to 
draw near to the great Fountain of Life, and 
wait humbly and patiently for a renewal of 
spiritual strength. 

Our meetings for Divine worship will not 
greatly benefit us if we attend them solely or 
chiefly with the expectation or hope of hear- 
ing the precious tidings of salvation declared, 
and fail to enter into fervent exercise and 
travail of spirit on our own account. When 
we meet on these solemn occasions, we should 
try to remember that we are in the presence 
of Him who seeth the inmost thoughts and 
intents of the heart in every one of his poor, 
helpless children, and who also in great good- 
ness and mercy, is graciously willing to help 
all who turn to Him in sincerity, and endeavor 
in humble, depending patience, to wait upon 
Him, their great Benefactor, and almighty 
Friend. 

Though this is an indispensable duty for 
the Christian, he finds that it i+ not easy to 
the natural man. Indeed he cannot, without 
the aid of Divine Grace, perform it acceptably 
to the Father of Spirits, for we must get to a 
state of reverent prostration and abasement 
of soul before the majesty of Heaven, and feel 
deeply our own nothingness and emptiness 
and vileness, before we are in a capacity to 
receive the bread and water of life, and know 
the cheering rays of the Sun of Righteousness 
to illuminate our dark hearts, and quicken 
and renew our faith. 

The Holy Scriptures abound with exhorta- 
tions and encouragement to this silent, rev- 
erent waiting upon the Lord. “ Wait, I say, 
on the Lord, and keep his way.” “ Wait thou 
only upon God.” “Blessed are all they that 
wait for Him.” “Thoy that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” “The Lord 
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is good to them that wait for Him.” ‘ Wait 
ou thy God continually.” ‘1 will wait for 
the God of my salvation.” “Wait for it, it 
will surely come,” and many other precious 
declarations of like tenor have been made by 
the inspired writers, who had found by happy 
experience the blessedness of inward com- 
munion with their Heavenly Father and Di- 





vine Redeemer. in 
Selected. 
“HE SHALL SIT AS A REFINER AND 
PURIFIER.” 


“ Behold, I sit Refiner, 
To try my precious gold ! 
From its vile dross tu sever, 
To break away its hold. 
The fires that I shall kindle, 
Though fierce their heat may be 
Shall not consume the metal 
But only set it free. 


“ No grain of it shall perish, 
No atom fall away ; 

But only dross shall vanish, 
The pure shall ever stay. 
For I, the process guarding, 

Will surely sit me by; 
To watch the furnace burning, 
With careful, loving eye. 


“Too well I love my treasure, 
That to it harm should come ; 
I certainly will gather 
It all within my home. 
There in its flashing beauty 
And wealth, so solid, rare, 
To add unto my glory, 
And in it have a share. 


“T, Jesus Christ, Refiner, 
My people are my gold, 
And I do make them suffer, 
To loose the dross they hold, 
From every sin and folly, 
That they releaséd be, 
To make them pure and holy, 
That they may dwell with me. 


“T always will be with them, 

To temper and subdue ; 

The flames shall not consume them, 
For I will bring them through. 

I watchfully and tender, 
Mine eye upon them hold ; 

For they, my priceless treasure, 
My jewels and my gold. 


“For them I left my glory,— 

What sacrifice it cost! 

For them my cross so gory,— 
Not one of them be lost. 

Oh! then, my people, courage! 
Not long before release ; 

For when I see mine image, 
These trials all shall cease.” 


Oh Lord! thy word is tender, 
Thy grace shall all suffice; 
We patiently will suffer, 
Nor let a murmur rise. 
But oh Refiner! hasten 
From sin to set us free ; 
For though the fires may strengthen, 
We long to be like thee. 
F. B. W. 


—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Eagle. 
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A Wonderful Subterranean Palace. 


Recent proceedings in the Hungarian Par- 
liament disclosed a most remarkable dis- 
jcovery. The story, as condensed from the 
official reports, is that two peasants, from the 
village of Ivan-Egerzeg, near the ancient city 
of Veszprim, and not far from Lake Balaton, 
came to Pesth, and to a jeweller offered some 
broken fragments of what evidently was some 
very old golden ornament for female wear, 
‘probably a bracelet or band for the upper 
‘arm. The jeweller questioned the shopherds, 
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and, their answers being unsatisfactory, he 
had the men arrested on suspicion of bein 
thieves. On the examination they told a tale 
which was so astonishing that it was com. 
municated to the Minister of the Interior, and 
this functionary ordered an investigation by 
scientific officers. The information of the 
shepherds was, that in the woods skirtin 
Ivan-Egerzeg, where they had some huts for 
shelter when out at vight, they had been dig. 
ging at a little hill. Suddenly they came 
upon what appeared to be a square structure 
of brick walls, with a stone covering the aper. 
ture. Removing this stone, they found that 
these walls enclosed an opening into the earth, 
and resolved to sound its depth. Lowering 
a stone tied to a rope, they ascertained that 
the shaft, about three feet in diameter, or nine 
square feet, descended perpendicularly to a 
depth of over a hundred square feet. The 
pebble they had lowered reached what seemed 
like a stone floor beneath, and from the sound 
itself they judged that this opening must lead 
to some large subterranean cavern or hall, 
A day or two afterward the shepherds were 
again at work. They prepared a small square 
board, freighted with stones, and in the cen- 
tre of it they placed three lighted candles, 
This they let down through the shaft, and by 
the light of the candles they saw distinctly 
that the inner sides of the shaft were smooth 
and apparently ended in some large apart- 
ment. They next prepared a rope ladder of 
the requisite length, securing several lanterns, 
and then one of them let himself down the 
shaft. At the bottom he stood in wonder. 
ment as be gazed upon a large square hall, 
the walls covered with faded paintings, chairs, 
benches and tables standing around, orna- 
meuted with gold and ivory, and large heavy 
doors, hung on golden hinges, leading to other 
rooms. The shepherd climbed the ladder and 
told his companion of the discovery. Both 
of them went down together, and found them- 
selves in a succession of rooms abounding 
with elaborately carved furniture of a style 
they had never seen before. In some of them 
were low, large stands, evidently once used 
for beds; there were also closets, bureaus con- 
taining armlets, rings, medals, coins, daggers, 
chains, swords, shields and helmets. ‘There 
were also breastplates of leather, covered with 
iron and studded with ornaments in gold. 
Some of the armlets they took away, broke 
them up and carried them to Pesth for sale, 
in which transaction they were arrested, as 
above stated. The officers of the Hungarian 
Ministry of the Interior began their investiga- 
tion under the ancient law which makes all 
such discoveries the property of the crown, 
and their report, as communicated to Parlia- 
ment, is still more startling. Their researches 
clearly establish it as a fact that this subter- 
ranean structure was undoubtedly an old 
Roman castle, built many centuries before the 
Huns and Magyars left their Asiatic homes 
to invade this part of Europe. This section 
of Hungary was the province of Pannonia, of 
the Roman Empire, and in the vicinity of 
Lake Balaton there was a large permanent 
Roman camp, the agricultural and military 
settlements of the Romans extending for many 
miles, and traces of this Roman occupation, 
which continued down to the sixth century 
of the Christian era, have repeatedly been 
found. But how this vast structure, which is 
said to cover two acres, and built two stories 
thigh, with massive walls of stone and brick, 
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was covered with earth to the depth of more 
than sixty feet, over which a forest of heavy 
timber had grown up—a forest, too, that is 
mentioned as existing in the oldest preserved 
chronicles of the kingdom, the officers have 
so far, found it impossible to account for. In 
one room several skeletons of human beings 
have been found, but the bones were too much 
decayed to indicate with certainty the race to 
which they belong. A thorough search of this 
wonderful building is now proposed. The 
shaft through which the first discovery was 
made is believed to have been either a chimney 
or an observatory or lookout, as iron hooks 
have been found fastened to the wall inside, 
to which means of ascent and descent were 
probably attached.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


For “The Friend” 
Our late Yearly Meeting, with some considerations on 
the State of Society. 

The current history of our religious Society, 
is largely represented in the action of the 
different Yearly Meetings, in this country and 
abroad ; and the times of their convening are 
looked forward to from yearto year, by many, 
with deep and anxious interest, desiring that 
something may be realized, which will prove 
a blessing to the Church. ‘These cherish a 
heart-felt wish that no harm shall be done to 
the cause of Truth, or to our integrity as a 
distinct branch of the Christian Church, rais- 
ed up for a special service in the work of the 
Lord, and to which end, we were made pur- 
posely a marked people. Whatever may haveli 
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humility, and in subjection to the cross, which 
is the Christian’s badge; and these works 
are not the promptings of the Lord’s Spirit, 
in what direction is the Church militant bene- 
fitted? We condemn the depravity of me 
when connected with bigotry and a blind 
hereditary attachment to a dominant Church, 
but can we justify those, who have been un- 
der better influences, yet have not come down 
to the witness of God in themselves, but have 
rested as very many professors and teachers 
in the Church are doing, in some work of their 
own, or in a name to live, unwilling to bring 


all their offerings to be tested as at the bar of| 


Infinite purity, where every thought and pur- 
pose is seen and measured? Are not these in 
danger of being as mach estranged from the 
Light of Truth as they were who lived in an 
era of greater darkness ; from whom less hav- 
ing been given, less was called for at their 
hands? Does not this blessed Light as in- 
fallibly lead as in the days of the primitive 
Church, or when Friends were first called, 
into retirement of soul, great self-restraint ; 
whereby the heart, as it yields, becomes more 
and more teachable, until it continues subject 
thereto? The voice of the True Shepherd is 
thus known from the voice of the stranger, and 
in what other way can it be known? And this 
blessed Spirit from on high, whereby the Father 
draws bis children, will bring all who bow 


thereto, as our Saviour testifies, to the foot of 


the cross, even to the Lamb of God who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world ; for if we dwell 
in the Light, as God is in the Light, our fel 


been the situation of things in past years, we|lowship will be with the Father and his dear 


believe the members of our own Yearly Meet-|Son, who of himself laid down his precious | 


ing are generally united in the desire, that we|life, that the power of God might be mani- 
The 


be more and more knit together in the bond|fested in Him, and upon our hearts. 
of true Christian brotherhood, bearing an|path into which these will be introduced will 
honest testimony in support of Quakerism ;|be a very narrow path ; and while the grosser| 


and striving, if it be possible, to return to the|sins which abound, can have no admission, 
brightness which characterized the first fifty | neither can any thing which is of the creature, 


years of our history as a religious Society. 
In a healthy state ‘of the Church, religious 
concern will not be confined to geographical 
boundaries, but will be felt alike in all places! 
when the life of Truth predominates ; and as a 
cementing bond, will bring those who partici- 
pate in it, into harmonious co- -operation and 
labor, wherever they may be scattered, that 
we may, as a people, maintain our standing 
consistently before men. 

This is surely no time for Friends to drop 
any of those testimonies, into which our 
fathers were led, whereby they evinced to the 
world how totally irreconcilable is its spirit 
and teaching, with what they were called into, 
as the supporters of apostolic simplicity and 
truth. ‘The spirit of anti-Christ; of the world; 
is the same to-day as ever it was. Unregen- 
erate man is alike unregenerate. The snares 
which an unwearied enemy would employ to 
beguile the Church, are as subtle and potent 
as in former times. Human nature has not 
changed, and if circumstances have, the ene- 
my’s baits are constantly adapted to meet 
every phase of human life. 

A more wide-spread liberality now prevails, 
and the human mind has expanded by culture; 
and objects of a more elevating character en- 
gage the attention of the better portions of 
society, than was the case when Friends had 
to grapple with Church and State, alike self- 
ish and wedded to an intolerance scarcely 
less blind and cruel than that which caused 
such suffering to the primitive Church; yet, 
if these graces and gifts are not worn in true 


however laudable and praisworthy, properly 
dwell there. This walk is beautifully deserib- 
ed by the prophet: “ He that walketh right- 
eously, and speaketh uprightly ; he that de- 


spiseth the gains of oppression, and shutteth |i 


his eyes from seeing evil, he shall dwell on 
high; his place of defence shall be the muni- 
tions of rocks; bread shall be given him, his 
waters shall be sure.” : 

The Christian walk, I apprehend, has been 
the same in every age, as to its separation 
from the evil which abounds in the world 
and keeping divorced from its seducing spirit. 


Individual experience, in the detuils of its ap- | 


plication to the souls of men, will be found to 
vary greatly ; but if we could see our own 
hearts, as the All- -seeing eye beholds us, we 
would certainly discover that in each case, 
the discipline we most need, has been wisely 
bestowed ; and yet very many fail to reap the 
benefit intended to be conferred, by their un- 
willingness to acknowledge an unseen Hand, 
that seeks to gather his children and to bring| 
them to himself, by lessons, in which it is| 
clearly his purpose, not unfrequently, to bring | 
them under suffering. ‘This question may be 
seriously asked: Are the professing members 
of the visible Church more faithful now to the 
measure of light bestowed than formerly, 
when superstition spread her dark pall over 
much of the world? Through the thick veil 
in which the hearts of men were shrouded, the 
Truth came in as with a feeble light. Upon 
their perverted consciences, sadly fettered by 
ignorance, or biassed by traditioual usage, the 


,|from time to time, to this cause? 
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Light did indeed “shine as in a dark place ;” 
but may we not reverently trust, that the day 
of God’s power often dawned to such? Ah! 
his might is not limited, and the same hand 


n,}which opened the rock at Horeb, can cause 


springs to break forth in a desert land; and 
the Day-star did arise to them, as it hath to 
all people in every age, who have not resisted 
the operations of his Light and Grace; the 
Divine Presence was indeed in their midst, 
even when they knew it not, bringing many 
measurably under the government of his law 
in their hearts. How much more can the 
professing Church of Christ to day claim, in 
all sincerity? Are the great body of its mem- 
bers—are we, the members of the religious 
Society of Friends, at all faithful, commensu- 
rate with the manifold privileges and gifts 
conferred? Probably at no period has the 
world been more successful, by its alluring 
vanities, the love of flattery, of power, or of 
wealth, in drawing, even the Church, to her 
side. How very many are captivated and 
enslaved right here? Even her professed 
teachers, many of them, make the Christian 
walk so wide, and the path so easy, that the 
cross is ignored, and the pleasurable things 
of time and sense—indeed whatever does not 
do violence to the moral law—are admitted 
as welcome guests; and thus while the things 
‘of the world pre-occupy the time, and engross 
the affections, the souls of many are perish- 
ling for want of spiritual food. Many would 
love to be led by the hand of the Master, if 
they were not called upon to make sacrifices ; 
but as these lie in a direction against the 
natural will of man, such are apt to fall out 
on the journey, preferring the flesh-pots of 
Egypt to the promised land. The cross is in 
the way. Our passions and propensities by 
nature rise up in rebellion to this holy Seed 
and witness for Truth. We say, as in the 
parable, we will not have this man to rule 
over us, even Christ, but prefer the world; a 
jcruel taskmaster indeed! And has not this 
‘been the bane of the Church through most of 
its history? Has not the love of the world 
in some form or other, retarded its progress 
more than all things beside? Has not our 
|own beloved Society—a religious body raised 
‘up to hold forth before the nations a living ex- 
|ample—a pure light,—suffered much from the 
‘inroads of a worldly spirit? May we not 
trace most of the evils which have beset us 
And as 
nearly all the testimonies into which Friends 
have been called, are in opposition to this 
spirit—the besetting sin among men, pro- 
fessors and non-professors ;—and as they are 
held and borne in the life, will greatly aid in 
leading away from worldly conformity all 
who sincerely adopt them; it is greatly to 
be regretted they have not more generally 
received a full support among us. I do not 
mean to say, that all faithful Christian men 
andwomen, will be at once called to adopt the 
‘Scripture form of speech; our more simple 
dress ; or be required to copy our manners ; for 
I believe there is no inherent life, or saving 
power in any of these of themselves; but I 
believe, as the heart is brought under convie- 
tion for sin, and comes to be awakened truly, 
it will know that which is in fellowship with 
the Truth, and embrace it, and reject that 
which is not ; and will be called from the vani- 
ties of the world into much simplicity of life. 
And I do firmly believe, that as these testi- 
monies were laid upon our religious Society to 
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bear, there was need forit, or the call would not 
have gone forth ; and as the outgoing tendency 
of the world, and the lusts of the heart remain 
substantially the same as two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the call is now to us of this 
day, “Stand fast in that which ye have re- 
ceived.” I believe also, though others may 
not be called into a path which may so dis- 
tinguish them from the mass of men, as those 
Friends are who duly uphold our testimonies, 
yet they who are true believers in the gospel 
which Christ unfolded, will not find fault with 
us ; nay verily, but they will rejoice to see us 
faithful, and thus helping them to stay the 
tide of folly and of pride, which is assailing 
the friends of Truth on every hand, and 
threatening their fall. 
Philadelphia. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Perils of the Whaling Business, 
During that part of Dr. Scorseby’s 
which he w 


life, in 
was engaged in the Greenland whale 
fishery, he met with many dangerous adven- 
tures. One such, which occurred in 1809, 
when he was about twenty years old, he 
relates as follows :—“ One of our harpooners, 
during a fresh gale of wind, having struck a 
sucking whale that was under maternal guid- 
ance, the other boats were disposed about 
with the hope of entangling the mother. It/r 
pursued a circular route around its cub, fol- 
lowed by the boats; but its velocity was so 
considerable, that they were not able to keep 
pace with it. After some time [ also engaged 
in the chase, and having marked the proceed- 
ings of the fish, selected a situation where I 
conceived it was likely to make its appear- 
ance. It rose in the very spot, and, though 
unperceived by us. struck the boat such a 
terrible blow that the bottom was driven in, 
and it sunk in a moment. Assistance was 
not very distant, and after a few minutes of 
peril, we were happily rescued without hav- 
ing sustained any particular injury.” 

At another time, the ice around Scorseby’s 
ship, though of sufficient tenacity to entangle 
the vessel where she lay, was, in many parts, 
so loose in texture, as not to permit the pas- 
sage of a man across it. In these circum. 


stances he conceived the ingenious device of 
ice-shoes, which consisted simply of pieces of 


light boards -ix fect in length, attached by the 
middle to the foot. 
these he on one occasion pursued a wounded 
whale. He says :—‘‘I pursued it on its second 
appearance, on my snow shoes, carrying with 
me a harpoon and dragging a large quantity 
of line after me, until 1 fastened the harpoon 
by sticking it through the ice. Then return 
ing for a lance, I again attacked the whale; 
followed it as it retreated, and in a short time 
killed it. At one time when I was waiting 
for its return to the surface, it happened to 
rise directly under my feet, so as to break the 
ice all around me, and lifted me up on its 
crown! As | must inevitably have followed 
it in its descent had I retained my position, 
I slipped my feet out of the ice-shoes, and, at 
all risks, ran off to one side. Fortunately, 
the ice at that spot consisted of two or three 
folds, and supported my weight until I re- 
covered my shoes.” 

A few years later Scoresby makes the fol. 
lowing entry in his most interesting and val 
uable journal. “As soon as the boats came 
within hail, my anxiety induced me to call 


out and inquire what had happened. 


manding the first boat ; 


\overboard, inquired what had got Carr! 


Equipped with a pair of 





‘A bad 
misfortune indeed,’ replied the officer com- 
’ «We have lost Carr!’ 
This awfal intelligence, for which we were 
altogether unprepared, shocked me exceed- 
ingly ; and it was some time before I was able 
to enquire into the particulars of the accident, 
which had deprived us of one of ourshipmates. 
As far as could be collected from the confused 
accounts of the crew of the boat, of which he 
went out in charge, the circumstances were 
as follows: The two boats that had been so 
long absent had, on the outset separated from 
their companions; and, allured by the chase 
of a whale and the fineness of the weather, 
they proceeded until they were far out of sight 
ofthe ship. Thewhale they pursued led them 
into a vast shoal of the species. They were 
indeed, so numerous that their ‘ blowing’ 
was incessant; and they believed they could 
not have seen less than a hundred. Fearful 
of alarming them without striking any, they 
remained for some time motionless, watching 
for a favorable opporiunity to commence an 
attack. One of them at length arose so near 
the boat of which William Carr was harpooner, 
that he venture to pull towards it, though it 
was meeting him, and afforded but an indif- 
ferent chance of success. He, however, fatally 
for himself, succeeded in harpooning it. The 
boat and whale passing each other with great 
rapidity after the stroke, the line was jerked 
out of its place, and instead of ‘running’ over 
the stern, was thrown over the gunw ale ; its 
pressure in this unfavorable position so ca- 
reened the boat, that the side sank below the) 
water, and it began to fill. In this emergency 
the harpooner, who was a fine active fellow, 
seized the bight of the line, and attempted to 
relieve the boat by restoring it to its place; but} 
by some singular circumstance which could 
not be accounted for, a turn of the line flew 
over his arm, in an instant dragged him over- 
board, and plunged him under water to rise} 
no more! So sudden was the accident that 
only one man, who had his eye upon him at 
the time, was aware of what had happened ; 
so that when the boat righted, which it im- 
mediately did, though half full of water, they 
all at once, on looking around at an exclama- 
tion from the man who had seen him launched 


is scarcely possible to imagine a death more 
awfully sudden and unexpected. The mur- 
derous bullet, when it makes its way through 
the air with a velocity that renders it invisi- 
ble, and seems not to require a moment for 
its flight, rarely produces so instantaneous de- 
struction. The velocity of the whale on its 
first descent, is usually (as I bave proved by 
experiment) about eight or nine miles per 
hour, or thirteen to fifteen feet per second. 
Now as this unfortunate man was occupied 
in adjusting the line at the very water’s edge, 
when it must have been perfectly tight in 
consequence of the obstraction to its running 
out of the boat, the interval between the fast- 
ening of the line about him and his disappear- 


ance, could not have exceeded the third part of 


a second of time; for in a second only, he must 
have been dragged to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet! ‘The accident was indeed so instantane- 
ous that he had not time for the least excla- 
mation ; and the person who witne-sed his 
extraordinary removal observed that it was 
so exceedingly quick, that although his eye 
was upon him at the instant, he could scarcely 
distinguish the object as it disappeared.” 


It | 


For “The Friend” 
A Word of Encouragement. 

To the readers of “ The Friend,” especially 
those young in years:—Since reading an ac. 
count of the exercises of Philadelphia Year! 
Meeting, my soul has been brought into travail 
for the seed of eternal Truth among you. Oh 
may you continue to deepen in the root of life, 
submitting yourselves to the forming hand of 
the word of life in you ; for only by this Word, 
Grace, Light and Life, can we be brought into 
the true fellowship, which is no otber than 
the fellowship with the Father and with the 
Son. By it our ancient worthies were begot- 
ten, and raised up to stand as a light; for 
indeed the true Light that lighteth every 
man that comcth into the world, did shine 
forth in and by them, to the convincing of 
many souls ; yea, by it they brought judgment 
upon those who, in that day, had left their 
first love. And such must be our experience 
if we would know that life which is hid with 
Christ in God. 

In this our day there are many saying, 
Lo, here is Christ, and lo, He is there; yet 
many thus crying, are doing as the Jews did 
when he was personally on earth, denying his 
appearance in the heart, in practice if not in 
precept ; not being willing to take upon them- 
selves his yoke, setting up the letter, but de- 
nying the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus; which, if heeded, would deliver those 
who obey it from the law of sin and death. 
Many are mistaking the spirit or workings 
of the natural man for the operation of Christ, 
and in this spirit of man they lay their foun. 
dation, upon which, in the same spirit, they 
are building a great structure, which to the 
fein ral eye is decked with jewels and painted, 
like unto spiritual Zion ; and in this spiritual 
Babylon, they are not realizing that rest which 
|they know Christ promised the true believers. 
| Oh! let these take heed to that which at times 
begets this uneasiness ; for, I doubt not, there 
are many up and down in the land, who could 
testify that it was by heeding that which dis- 
turbed their rest, and listening to and obey- 
ing the voice of the true Shepherd, that they 
were led out of this Babylonish captivity, and 
were enabled to partake indeed of that rest 
which Christ hath promised to his cross-bear- 
ing followers. 

There are those all over our beloved Society, 
that can testify to the truthfulness of the ex- 
pression in your late Yearly Meeting, “ This 
Divine Spirit was now at work in the hearts 
of many, and if they were faithful to it, these 
would be raised up to support the precious 
doctrines and principles which had been en- 
trusted to the Society of Friends.” Now let 
us who are yet in the morning of our days, 
take heed to the voice of the Spirit of Christ 
in us, allowing it to bring all our thoughts 
and actions into judgment; for if we would 
be vessels in the Lord’s house, we must in 
truth be clean. 

Faint not by the way, for there are yet 
better days in store for our loved Society. 
Strive as much as in you lies, to have your 
minds withdrawn from the many things that 
are calculated to divert and carry away from 
that true waiting for the Spirit, that should 
always overshadow the true believer in Christ. 

7 D. 








Americus, Kansas, 5th mo. 8th, 1876. 
—_ —~>e_ —_ 
The brilliancy of the stars is best seen when 
the night is dark. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Friends and the Centennial. 


I was very glad to see a piece in the thirty-|the proof is that they do not do their first 


sixth number of the current volume of “'The 
Friend,” discouraging participating in the 
arrangements of the Centennial Exhibition, 
though I regret that the first piece of the 
kind that has appeared in our journal came 
from a member of another Society. I had 
been hoping some Friend would feel called 
upon, to place before our readers the incon- 
sistencies of Friends contributing articles 
for exhibition, or participating in any way 
with the arrangements. And indeed, I have 
my doubts whether we should countenance 
it so much as to even visit the grounds. 
Although there are many things to be seen 
that would be allowable and useful to look 
at, under some circumstances; yet there 
are sO many things connected with it, that 
the self-denying Christian should in nowise 
countenance or encourage, that it would be 
well for every one who inclines to go, to 
reriously consider the matter before they do. 
The very spirit of the whole concern is such, 
that I believe Friends cannot consistently 
encourage it. One prominent feature that 
will receive much attention, no doubt, will 
be of a military character, celebrating the 
“great victories” of one bundred years ago. 
The immense amount of money already ex- 
pended for license to sell intoxicating liquors, 
is another indication that there will be a 
school of vice of mammoth proportions. 

Let not any conclude, because it is a great 
thing, and only occurs once in a lifetime, and 
many thousands of people go, and, perhaps, 
many who bear the name of Friends, that 
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the Lord has somewhat against that meeting, 
because some have left their first love; and 


works, but are now found walking in a dif- 
ferent way, and doing different works from 
what they once did. Ob that such would re- 
turn and do the first works, and be found 
helping to build up the broken walls, and to 
raise up the hedges round about, that the 
enemy might not be permitted to come in 
upon us so like a flood, and carry our people 
away Captive to Babylon. 

The remarks made in the Yearly Meeting, 
referring to the experience of the prophet 
Elijah, and also to the dying words of E. 
Burrough, are true. “This Divine Spirit” is 
now at work in the hearts of many, and I 
may say many who, | trust, will be faithful, 
will be raised up to support the precious doc- 
trines, principles and testimonies which the 
Society of Friends once beld up before the 
world and worldly professors. 

Kansas. 
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One of the distinguishing characteristics of 


what is sometimes called the ‘* Evangelical” 
section of the Christian Church at this day, 
is the prominence which it gives to the doc- 
trine of faith in Christ, and the care which it 
manifests to guard against any dependence on 
good works, as the procuring cause of our sal 
vation. 




































On these points, the teachings of 


this will release us of individual responsibility.|Scripture and of the experience of good men, 
If we can do no more, let us take up the cross|are clear and conclusive. We believe every 


and stay away, thus bearing our testimony|one who has fully submitted to the work of 


against it. If we find the unerring Guide| Grace, and thus known his redemption effect- 
does not approve, let us dare to be singular,|ed, can adopt the testimony of the apostle 
and a peace will be our reward, that will be} Paul, ‘“‘ Not by works of righteousness which 







more than aught this vain show can give. 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, 5th mo. 4th, 1876. 





For “The Friend.” 


> . ° Sant _ 9 
I have read the account of Philadelphia|our Saviour. 


we have done, but of His mercy, He saveth 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He hath 
shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
Many of those who have been 


Yearly Meeting in “The Friend,” and from | extensive and successful laborers in the cause 


what I know of the condition and practice of 
the Society (as a body) in the west, I am con- 
firmed in the belief, that those Friends who 
were and are strengthened to stand up for the 
order and form of the Gospel, as well as for 
the Gospel itself, stand more in the Light and 
in the Truth than those who oppose them. 
I think George Fox said, “that they who are 
heirs of the gospel are heirs of the order also,” 
and I fully believe that God is a God of order 
and not of confusion. I think it is bat a liber- 
line spirit, which is not willing to be subject 
to the order and form of the blessed Gospel, 
which cries out so much against what it calls 
form and formality, and has a mouth speak- 
ing great things (Rev. xiii. 11) about life and 
substance. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting evidently has 
a little strength, and has kept the word of 
God and has not denied hisname. Yet I think 
the language to the Church of Ephesus might 
in some measure be applicable, for it seems 
to me that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has, 
at least in some degree, tried them which say 
they are servants of Christ and are not, and 
hast found them liers, and hast borne and hast 
patience, and for Christ sake hast labored 
and has not fainted. Nevertheless, I believe 


of Christ for a series of years, have most fully 
and heartily acknowledged that their salva- 
tion was all of mercy. For truly, it was of 
the unmerited goodness and tender kindness 
of the Lord, that He was pleased to send His 
Son into the world to open the way for our 
redemption, and that He continues to visit 
our hearts with the inshinings of His Holy 
Spirit, to show us the highway of holiness, 
and to give us the desire and the power to 
walk therein. 

While fully according with these truths, we 
believe that many have been in danger of 
making a mistake in their application to their 
own cases. They hear the gracious invita- 
tion proclaimed, “Come unto Christ, believe 
on Him, and receive the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.” Who would 
not gladly partake of such an inestimable 
blessing? Hence they are stimulated to make 
profession of their belief in the coming, suffer- 
ings and offices of our blessed Redeemer ; and 
some may rest here, trusting that this is such 
a “coming unto Christ,” as will entitle them 
to receive the promised blessings. 

George Fox, in a paper “directing to the 
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of our Saviour, “ No man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me draw 
him,” adds, “ Now, what is the means by 
which God doth draw people to His Son, but 
by his Holy Spirit, who ‘poureth out of His 
Spirit upon all flesh,’ that is, all men and 
women. By this Holy Spirit, the holy and 
righteous God doth draw people from their 
unrighteousness and unholiness to Christ, the 
righteous and holy One. * * They that 
mind the drawings of the good Spirit of the 
Father to His Son, the Spirit doth give them 
understanding to know God and Christ Jesus, 
which is eternal life.” 

The writings of this worthy elder, and of 
many of his faithful co-laborers in the cause 
of religion, abound with similar testimonies. 
Their religion was the result of experience ; 
and not founded on theory alone. By patient 
indwelling with the Spirit of Christ, and yield- 
ing themselves fully to its influence, they had 
known the work of redemption to be effected, 
and true faith to be raised and strengthened 
in their hearts. Hence they were led to ex- 
hort others with all confidence, to enter on 
this path, which they certainly knew the 
Lord had cast up for His ransomed and re- 
deemed children to walk in. Their message, 
as George Fox says, was, ‘To turn them to the 
Grace ot God, and to the Truth in the heart, 
which came by Jesus ; that by this Grace they 
might be taught, which would bring them 
salvation, that their hearts might be estab- 
lished by it, their words might be seasoned, 
and all might come to know their salvation 
nigh. I saw Christ died for all men, was a 
propitiation for all, and had enlightened all 
men and women with His Divine and saving 
Light ; and that none could be true believers but 
those who believed therein.” 

In connection with this subject, we have 
been impressed with the character of some of 
the hymns, that are frequently quoted and 
greatly admired, by many of the present day. 
Many of these are peculiarly liable to be mis- 
applied; and may thus be the means of crea- 
ting a false confidence in some, which will 
disappoint them in the end. Take for exam- 
ple the beautiful lines written by Charlotte 
Elliott, and commencing with the verse, 

“ Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O! Lamb of God, I come.” 


No one can object to the sentiment implied 
herein, that our salvation is only through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and that we 
must come to Him to obtain all that we need. 
Yet the expression, “Just as I am,” may tend 
to blind the eyes of some to the necessity of 
forsaking sin, and lead them to hope for for- 
giveness by such a faith in Christ, as may 
exist, without a full submission to the restrgin- 
ing and crucifying power of His cross, which 
is the flaming sword, without passing under 
which no one can approach to the tree of life. 

“Coming unto Christ” in the proper sense 
of the words, means a forsaking of sin, a re- 
nunciation of self, a change from what we are 
and have been in our natural and unrenewed 
state, and an experiencing of the transform- 
ing and renovating power of His Divine 
Grace. It is thus only that we can be brought 
into fellowship with Him, and know our sins 
to be washed away in His blood. He who 
has been brought into a willingness to “ come 


right way and means, whereby people might! unto Christ,” in this practical and saving way, 


come unto Christ,” after quoting the language 


and is longing for a full and complete work 
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closing the public houses of [reland on the first day of 
the week, by a vote of 224 to 167. 

The British government has decided to entertain 
favorably a request for amnesty to the Irish political 
prisoners. 

London, 5th mo. 15th.—U. S. sixes, 1867, 1098. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 64d. ; Orleans, 
65-16d. No. 1 spring wheat, 9s. 3d. per 100 lb.; No. 2 
do., 8s. 10d.; winter wheat, 9s. 4d. 

The Spanish Congress has passed that clause of the 
Constitution which provides for religious liberty, by a 
vote of 220 to 84. Delegates from the northern pro- 
vinces have again been in Madrid to urge the conces- 
sion of certain privileges which they demand as a mat- 
ter of right, but the negotiation was without result, the 
Prime Minister rejecting the desired concessions abso- 


to be wrought in him, so that he may become 
thoroughly what the Lord would have him to 
be, and is made to rejoice in tribulations even, 
and to prize as blessings the judgments of the 
Lord, because they conduce to the perfection 
of the work of righteousness in him—such an 
one can read this piece of C. Elliott’s, and 
find in it much that he can enjoy and appro- 
priate. He knows what it is to be 

“ Tossed about, 


With muy a conflict, miny a doubt, 
With fears within, and wars without.” 


He has felt himself to be ‘ poor, wretched, 





blind ;” and he has learned to look to the 
Source of all help for all that is needful to re- 
lieve his wants and deficiencies ; but he knows 
also what it has cost him to attain to this; 
and that the experience of the “ welcome, par- 
don,” and cleansing, is only by a sacrifice of 
himself on the Divine altar, through the ability 
received from Christ himself. 













tered the strait gate, and the narrow way, and 
known somewhat of the meaning of the apos- 
tle Paul’s language, “I am crucified with 
Christ ;” but who are desirous of finding some 
easier and broader way to lead them to the 













by in their self-deception. Consider, for in- 
stance, the last stanza but one 












“ Just as I am thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because thy promise [I believe.” 

The Apostle magnifies the greatness of the 
Divine mercy, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for the ungodly ; and there 
is abundant reason to rejoice in the belief that 
the Lord still stands ready to “ receive, wel- 
come, pardon, cleanse and relieve” all those 
who come unto Him through Christ. But 
this will be the blessed experience of those | 
only who follow His leadings through the 
great work of regeneration. He will not “re- 
ceive” us just as we are, in our impure condi- 
tion, into His family; but, as we submit to 
Him, He will subject us to those “ washings 
of regeneration,” those ‘refinings with fire,” | 
and “renewings of the Holy Ghost,” through 
which we will be made living members of 
His church. 

May all our readers be on their guard, when 
wandering in the fields of poetry, to use such 
caution and wise discrimination, as may pre- 
vent them from being led astray in regard to 
matters which affect the eternal well-being of 
the soul. 


























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 






lutely. 


A rigid censorship of the press at Constantinople has 


been established, and all newspapers must be inspected 
by the censor before publication. 


The Porte is hastening military preparations against 


Montenegro. 


The Sultan of Turkey has dismissed the Grand Vizier 


and summoned to Constantinople Hussein Auni Pasha, 
who is considered the head of the war party. 


A Berlin telegram says that Count Andrassy, the 


Those who have not in this manner en-| Austrian Premier, has expressed views strongly adverse 
to armed intervention in the Turkish complications. 


The riot and massacre at Salonica is deplored at Con- 


stantinople, and efforts are being made to arrest and 
punish the offenders. France and Germany have strong 
naval forces collected at Salonica. 


Advices from Bagdad to London state that from 4th 


kingdom of Heaven; may so read such hymns|mo. 16th to 22d, the number of deaths from the plague 


as that under notice, as to be confirmed there- ae ae Hillah during the same period the num- 
er was lov. 


The recent Ministerial changes in Turkey are re- 


garded in diplomatic circles as favorable to pacification 


and reform. It is expected that official protection will 
be afforded to Christians against the fanaticism of the 
old Turks. Everything points to a complete under- 
standing having been arrived at by the three emperors 
in connection with the Turkish question. They are 
clearly animated by a pacific policy. The result of the 
conference is that Turkey has been requested to grant 
the insurgents an extension of the armistice, for the 
purpose of executing the promised reforms and aiding 
further negotiations, 
In the recent hostilities between the Central Ameri- 
can States of Guatemala and Salvador, five battles were 
fought, in all of which the forces of Salvador were de- 
feated. The President of the last named State has sued 
for peace. 
The Netherlands government has voted 240,000,000 
francs for reclaiming parts of the Zayder Zee, which 
during a terrible tempest in 1176, were invaded by the 
North Sea, when cities were swept away and 100,000 
persons drowned. In the sixteenth century a similar 
catastrophe formed the Haarlem lake, from which be- 
tween 1839 and 1852, 16,000 acres of fertile land were 
redeemed by draining. The government now proposes 
reclaiming at least 200,000 acres. 

Unitep States.—The number of interments in 
Philadelphia last week was 372, and in New York 548. 

The International Exhibition opened on the 10th 
inst., and is expected to remain open to visitors until 
Eleventh mo. 10th, a period of six months. The Ex- 
hibition has drawn a great number of persons together 
from various parts of the United States as well as some 
from other countries. The number of Europeans is as 
yet comparatively small, but will probably become 
greater as the season progresses. All the leading hotels 
in the city were filled early in the morning, and by 





Fore1Gn.—The owners of the steamer Strath-Clyde, 
which was run into and sunk in the English Channel 







damages against the latter. 
the plaintiffs at £45,000. 







for oceanic explorations, has now completed the circuit 
of the globe. 








the same temperature, say 34 to 35 degrees Fahrenheit, 
alike in the North Atlantic and in the North and South 
Pacitic. 







the Fenian convicts, 






vote of censure on the course of the government in re- 
gard to the royal titles bill. After debate the motion 
was rejected by a vote of 334 to 226. 







noon the large boarding houses in the vicinity of the 
grounds had exhausted their accommodations. Among 


by the steamer Franconia, have gained their suit for }those present at the opening ceremonies were the Em- 
The damages were laid by | peror and Empress of Brazil, the President of the U. 
States, and his official advisers, members of Congress, 
The British ship Challenger, which was equipped |Governors of a number of the States, and other persons 
The number of persons who paid for 
The Challenger has determined the re-}admission on the 10th, was 76,216, on the 11th 14,713, 
markable fact that the water of the ocean, at fourteen|and on the 12th 10,212, making the aggregate receipts 
hundred fathoms below the surface, is every where of| for the three days $50,585.50. 
The annual meeting of the American Bible Society 
The number of 
Bibles and Testaments distributed during the past year 
More than 100 members of the House of Commons | was 850,470. The expenditures of the year were $539,- 
have petitioned the British Ministry for the release of |281, and the receipts $527,198. 
The shipment of gold and silver from San Francisco 
A motion was made in the House of Commons for a|during the four months ending Fifth month Ist, is re- 


of distinction. 


was held in New York the 11th inst. 


ported to have been $14,905,406. 


The snow fall of last winter in the mountain districts 
In order to get sup- 
The House of Commons has passed a resolution for | plies of fuel for the mills at Virginia city, it was quite 


of Nevada was unusually heavy. 





recently necessary to tunnel more than four miles 
through the snow, which was still from fifteen to thirty 
feet deep in the high Sierras, where the wood is ob- 
tained. 

The disbursements of silver under the recent regula- 
tions of the Treasury department, amounted on the 13th 
inst. to $4,421,000. 

The foreign trade of New York for the first four 
months of 1876, shows a total of $113,555,688 in im- 
ports, a decrease of $16,524,872 as compared with the 
returns of the corresponding period last year, and $36,- 
558,010 compared with 1874, and $43,727,567 compared 
with 1873. 

A bill is before the U. States Senate, introduced by 
Sargent of California, which prohibits any vessel from 
transporting more than ten Chinese passengers to the 
United States at one time. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold, 112}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. 1867, 121; five per cents, 
1174. 118}. Superfine flour, $3.95 a $4.60; State extra, 
$4.90 « $5.20; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. Choice 
white winter wheat, $1.52; amber, $1.45; No. 2 red 
winter, $1.33; No. 1 Minnesota spring, $1.30 a $1.32; 
No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.12 a $1.13. Canada barley, 
$1.23 a$1.40. Oats, 40 a 50 cts. Western rye, 80 cts, 
Yellow corn, 63 a 64 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and 
New Orleans middling cotton, 12} a 12} cts. Superfine 
flour, $4 a 74.38; extras, $4.50 a $4.75; finer brands, 
$5.00 a $8.50. Penna. red wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; 
amber, $1.50 a $1.53; white, $1.51 a $1.60. Rye, 85 


a 86 cts. Mixed and yellow corn, 62 cts. Oats, 42a 
50 cts. Western cheese, 12 a 12} cts.; New York, 12a 
13 cts. About 3800 beef cattle sold at 6} a 6$ cts. per 


lb. gross for extra; 7 cts. for a few choice; 5} a 6} cts, 
for fair to good, and 5 a 5} cts. forcommon. Sheep, 4} 
a 63 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 8,000 head. Corn fed 
hogs, $10.50 a $11.25 per 100 lbs. net. Receipts 2358 
head. Baltimore. — Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.45; 
Maryland red, $1.20 a $1.50; do. amber, $1.52 ; white, 
$1.35 a $1.48. Southern corn, white and yellow, 60a 
62 cts. ; western mixed, 63 cts. Oats, 40 a 45 cts. Rye, 
72 a 75 cts. Lard, 13} cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spri 
wheat, $1.07; No. 3 do., 96 cts. No. 2 corn, 47 a 47 
cts. No. 2 oats, 303 cts. Rye, 65 cts. Barley, 67a 
68 cts. Lard, 12} cts. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $5.05 
ag$5.85. Wheat, $1.15 a $1.30. Corn, 52 a 53 cts, 
Oats, 36 a 43 cts. Rye, 70 a 73 cts. Lard, 12} cts, 
St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.40. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 45} cts. Outs, 29a 32 cts. Lard, 12 ets. 





THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 

By direction of the Board of Managers, a special 
meeting of the Corporation will be held at 3 o'clock, 
p. M., on Sixth-day, Sixth month 2nd, at 108 South 
Fourth St. Epwarp BErtLE, JR., 

Secretary of the Corporation. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant matron 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her duties im- 
mediately. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH 

IneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may he 


Managers. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Arch street, 
on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., Davrp Roserts, JR., soo 


N. J., and Exizasern L., daughter of John C. 
Rebecca S. Allen, of this city. 





meinber of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


eR 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


of Elisha and Elizabeth W. Roberts, of ae 








Drep, on Fifth-day evening, the 16th of Third month, 
1876, at his residence, near Marshallton, Chester Co, 
Penna., after a short but severe illness, Tuomas J, 
ScATTERGOOD, in the 81st year of his age, an esteemed 
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